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THE DANGER POINT IN THE 
NEAR EAST. 


LIKE the poor, the Eastern Question is always with us, though it 
has the grace, for the amusement of the public and the bewilder- 
ment of diplomatists, to change its garb and appear under a new 
disguise every few months. The most careless glance at the morn- 
ing newspaper would suggest several danger points in the present 
situation—the Cretan muddle, the result of the Greek elections, 
the disarmament of Bulgarians in Macedonia, the petty jealousies 
of Servia, industriously fed to prevent the small Slav states from 
realising that a close union of the Balkan Christians would control 
the situation. Indeed, the writer of an article on the Balkan 
imbroglio never knows whether, before the article reaches his 
readers, a radical change, involving the outbreak of war, may not 
take place. The danger points just mentioned are all of them 
important, some of them, indeed, supremely so, but the crucial 
question is: “How long will the present Turkish Government 
last?” And obviously, by Government in this case is not meant a 
group of more or less capable persons, but the whole system of 
parliamentary institutions. 

Before passing to a brief examination of the Turkish op- 
ponents of the Government, it would be well to give earnest atten- 
tion to a question which has been strangely neglected by poli- 
ticians and journalists alike: “How stand the Ottoman Greeks?” 

Though interested writers have studiously belittled the réle 
played by the Greek element in the events that led up to the 
revolution, when the true history of the time comes to be written 
it will be established that without these Ottoman Greeks, Abdul 
Hamid would still be in power. This being so, it is a fact of the 
gravest significance to find that these Greeks are daily drifting into 
more pronounced hostility to the regime they themselves helped 
to establish. 
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The reasons for this hostility are two-fold, religious and racial. 
For a very long time past the disputes between the two great divi- 
sions of the Greek Church for the possession of the ecclesiastical 
buildings throughout the Ottoman empire, have constituted a grave 
menace to social peace. The Turkish Cabinet rightly considered 
it its duty to settle the question. The solution it adopted, and is 
now seeking to enforce, seems to the unbiassed observer a most 
fair and commendable one. It provided that a religious census of 
the Greek population should be taken, that in each district the 
church buildings should belong to that sect whose adherents were 
in a majority, on their undertaking to provide suitable church 
accommodation for the minority. This very reasonable settlement 
has not commended itself to either party among the Greeks, with 
the result that a strong clerical agitation against the Turkish 
Government has been started. 

- The racial difficulty is even more delicate. It is a curious 
fact, which has been again and again exemplified in history, that 
the Greek inhabitants of the Ottoman Empire have never allowed 
their strong feeling of Hellenic kinship to interfere with their 
loyalty to Turkey. They are conscious of being in many respects 
the most highly privileged race in the Ottoman dominions, and 
they have never yet played false to the great responsibilities which 
these privileges entail. But at the present moment a more severe 
strain is being put on their loyalty than ever before. The Turkish 
Committee of Boycott has deliberately, with the most amazing 
perversity of political sense, done its best to throw the Ottoman 
Greeks into the arms of the Hellenic nation. Thousands of loyal 
Ottomans have been ruined just because they happened to be of 
Hellenic race. And the Turkish Government seems powerless to 
interfere. The result has been the growth of the most dangerous 
movement ever set up among the Greek subjects of the Sultan. 
The organisation is the familiar one of the Carbonari, similar to 
that which succeeded so well a short time ago in Turkey itself— 
local committees, regional committees, and one central committee, 
the identity of whose members is kept secret, but whose orders 
are blindly obeyed by all. Almost every Ottoman Greek is a 
member of this powerful organisation. Many of them are men of 
great wealth, influence, and political power. At the lowest esti- 
mate, about eight or nine thousand of them are at present serving 
in the military forces of Turkey. 

That, surely, is a weapon which, properly wielded, could prove 
of tremendous potency, in peace or in war. It is a weapon which 
is being daily turned more against the Turkish Government. 

Formidable as it is, this racial opposition, did it stand alone, 
might shake, but could not overthrow, the present Turkish regime. 
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But it does not stand alone; the purely Turkish opposition is also 
serious and widespread. 

The Albanian revolt is by no means at an end, and it must 
not be forgotten that, among the men who marched on Constan- 
tinople to overturn Abdul Hamid, there were thousands of Al- 
banians. But this element is not of such importance as the others ; 
the trouble is largely local, and the removal of the Turkish troops 
would, perhaps, see the end of it. It is rather the purely political 
opposition that is dangerous. 

In the first place there are thousands of ex-functionaries who 
have been deprived of their living under the new regime; there 
are contractors, merchants, and agents who used to wax fat on 
Hamidian venality ; there are officials who, though they have been 
kept in office, see their chances of rapid enrichment seriously im- 
paired by the more efficient control under which the public services 
have been placed ; finally, there are ex-Reformers who judge that 
their services to Reform have not met with adequate reward. These 
men are all bitterly hostile to the Government; they have friends, 
families, dependents. They form the corrupt, and not least dan- 
gerous element in the opposition. But there are others. 

The members of the present governing “ clique,” in Turkey, 
have not always been distinguished for tact in their conduct of 
public affairs. They have made many enemies. Some of their 
legislative and administrative acts, useful and necessary as they 
were, offended the religious scruples of the stricter followers of the 
Prophet. Then there are men of caste and privilege, who are 
afraid of the rising sea of democracy. There are genuine Conser- 
vatives, Old Turks, not without adherents even in the lowest strata 
of the population. 

If to these various forces be added those elements which, in a 
country like Turkey, are always opposed to whatever makes for 
order and public security, it will be found that there is in opposition 
to the Turkish Government a body of opinion which only lacks 
cohesion to give it enormous power. 

Already it has begun to organise; it has found leaders, some 
of them men of considerable ability and influence. The visible 
leader is Sherif Pasha, ex-Minister to Stockholm, related to the 
Egyptian Royal Family, a shrewd politician with a facile pen and 
a talent for agitation. At his side stands the last Sheik iil Islam, 
driven from his high pontifical estate by the present rulers; his 
word is still law to vast crowds of Old Believers. There are other 
notable persons on the staff: a son of Abdul Hamid, one or two 
highly placed officers, a nephew of the Khedive. Indeed, in this 
connection it is curious to note the amount of support which 
eminent Egyytians go out of their way to give to the Turkish 
opposition. 
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Such being the forces marshalled against it, how long will the 
Turkish Government last? A few months, at longest, unless the 
men at the wheel alter their course. At present they are playing 
a dangerous game, which sometimes succeeds in staving off disaster 
for a time, never in preventing it ; they are playing for high stakes 
abroad in order to distract attention from home affairs. That is 
an additional reason why the present insecure position of the 
Turkish Government is so fraught with danger to European peace. 

If the Greek and Turkish malcontents join forces, the Govern- 
ment is doomed ; the day this Government goes to pieces will see 
war break out in the Near East. 

But the situation is by no means hopeless; a few weeks of 
straightforward, yet tactful, statesmanship should suffice in render- 
ing utterly impossible that critical union of Greek and Turkish 
oppositions. The Ottoman Greeks do not dislike the Constitution ; 
on the contrary, if given a chance,.they would be its strongest 
supporters. But they do insist—and they are right in insisting— 
on security for their persons, their goods, and their financial in- 
terests. If the Boycott ceases, the other Greek grievances would 
promptly be forgotten. An act of courage on the part of the 
Government can make the Boycott cease. 

And, above all things, when Turkish ministers complain of the 
country being honeycombed with conspiracy, let them remember 
that when political, and especially press, liberty is not complete, 
men will always conspire—and generally conspire successfully. 
The leaders of the Constitutional Party in Turkey to-day have a 
grave responsibility before Europe and before the world. God 
grant they may realise the gravity of it, and act accordingly. 


H. J. DARNTON-FRASER. 




















1910. 


THE RELATION OF RENT 


TO INCREASED PRODUCTIVENESS OF LAND, CAPITAL, 
AND LABOUR. 


IN discussions on the taxation of land values, Henry George’s 
theory of rent is constantly quoted by Socialists, not to justify the 
taxation of unearned property, but to justify the taxation of land, 
whether earned or unearned, and even to such an extent as to 
appropriate the whole value. 

This is not surprising, considering that Henry George attri- 
buted the failure of interest and wages to increase in rate, to the 
increase of rent, and that he laid upon the shoulders of the landlord 
the responsibility for increasing poverty. 

The increase of rent is certainly remarkable, and it is an 
increase, as Henry George points out, which has been contem- 
poraneous with the advance of civilisation, and with every improve- 
ment in the means of production, distribution, and exchange ; while 
yet at the same time, the same causes of increased productiveness 
have failed to affect the rate of interest and wages to any appreci- 
able extent. 

If this condition of things could be so prevented, the State 
might perhaps be justified, not only in taxing the unearned incre- 
ment of land, but in forcibly appropriating the land for public 
purposes. 

The landlord’s responsibility is, however, a fallacy, and the 
taxation of land can only be justified by arguments which would 
apply to other species of property. 

It is certainly true that the landlord is in a position to appro- 
priate a large proportion of any increased productiveness of land, 
capital, or labour, but only provided that the increased productive- 
ness encourages a further accumulation of capital, and that the 
increase of capital is the means of bringing less productive land 
into use, but even in this case the landlord is merely a passive 
agent, and can only benefit by the action of capitalists and 
labourers. 

The landlord is able to appropriate mo portion of the increased 
productiveness, if the increased productiveness consists only in 
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enabling land to supply the current rate of profit to a larger appli- 
cation of capital. But if the increased application can only take 
place on certain favourably situated land, he will appropriate a 
portion equal to the difference in value between the favourable 
situation and another suitable, but less favourable, situation. 

Henry George bases the proof of his contention upon Ricardo’s 
theory of rent, that is to say, that the rent of land is determined 
by the excess of its produce over that which the same application 
can secure from the least productive land in use. 

But though basing his case upon so orthodox a principle of 
political economy, he is only able to arrive at his conclusions by 
implying that the application of capital to land is always equal; by 
ignoring the effects of the increase of capital and labour; and by 
denying that the increase of labour is responsible for the want of 
increase in wages. 

High rents are not responsible for the failure of wages and 
interest to increase in rate, though they are certainly made possible, 
by the increased productiveness of land, capital, or labour, and also 
by the resulting capacity of land to provide employment for a 
greater quantity of capital. 

For convenience of argument these two factors in the increase 
of rent will be considered separately, and it will be first assumed 
that increased productiveness results without any increased appli- 
cation of capital to land ; and it will then be assumed that increased 
productiveness only arises from increased application of capital to 
land being possible. 

If £100 of capital, then, employed on an acre of the least pro- 
ductive agricultural land, yielded a profit of £5, and the application 
of capital to land for agricultural purposes. be presumed equal, an 
acre of land yielding a profit of £15 would bear a rent, and the rent 
would represent the difference between the higher and the lower 
profits. In other words, it would bear a rent of £10 per acre. 

But, if the productiveness of all land, capital, or labour em- 
ployed, were suddenly to double, then an application by the tenant 
of £100 per acre to the Iéast productive land in use would produce 
a profit of £410, and would thus fix the standard of profit for all 
agricultural land in use at double its previous profit. 

This increased profit the capitalist tenant would be able to 
appropriate to himself, since, if the landlord attempted to appro- 
priate any part of it, the capitalist could move his capital to other 
land not in use, which would supply the 10 per cent. standard of 
profit. 

All profits would, therefore, be doubled, while rent would re- 
main stationary, and the landlord would derive no advantage, even 
if the increased productiveness were to proceed from land rather 
than from capital or labour. 
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As between capital and labour, if these two agents of produc- 
tion should have separate entities, their opportunities of appropriat- 
ing the increased productiveness would be equal, and this whether 
such increased productiveness proceeded from land, capital, or 
labour, but only provided that there be no present surplus or future 
increase of either agent of production. 

If there be surplus labour, however, either at the time of the 
increase in productiveness, or at some future time, then the capi- 
talist will be in a position to bargain with labour for increased 
returns, and, if there be a considerable surplus of labour, and an 
absence of any artificial restraining influence, the labourer will be 
forced to retain sufficient only to ensure the maintenance of his 
life and increase of his kind. 

If the increased productiveness, on the other hand, were to 
encourage an increase of capital, the landlord would be able to 
appropriate a considerable proportion of the increased productive- 
ness for the capital to be employed must seek less productive land. 

This increase might go on till the profit became so low that it 
ceased to encourage the accumulation of capital. 

It will be presumed that this lowest profit is 5 per cent., and 
that land is eventually used. which is so unprofitable that, notwith- 
standing the increase in the profit yielded by the land, capital, or 
labour employed, it will only yield a profit of £5 per acre for every 
£100 employed. 

If the landlord of the originally least productive land in use 
were now to demand a rent, he would be able to obtain one of £5 
per acre, because, if the capitalist tenant were to refuse to pay as 
much as £5, the landlord could find a tenant who would prefer to 
pay a rent of £5, and make a profit of a similar amount rather 
than go further afield to use less productive land, for which he 
would pay no rent, but which would yield him no more profit than 
that for which a rent is demanded. 

The landlord, therefore, is able to demand an increased rent, 
but he is only enabled to do this by the increase of capital. Nor 
does the landlord appropriate the whole of the increased produc- 
tiveness, since more capital is supplied by the increased profits, but 
at the old rate of interest. 


If the increased productiveness arises merely on account of 
land becoming capable of an increased application of capital to 
land, and of supplying this increased application with the necessary 
rate of profit, then the landlord may actually have to accept a lower 
rate than he had previously been able to demand. 
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Agricultural land will be taken to represent the normal appli- 
cation of capital to land, and building land will be taken to repre- 
sent the capacity of land to maintain an increased application of 
eapital. 

It is clear that, provided the total amount of capital remained 
the same, every extension of building must necessitate a with- 
drawal of capital from agricultural land. 

The capital would necessarily be withdrawn from the least 
profitable land then in use, so that the least profitable land remain- 
ing in cultivation would provide a higher rate of "profit than before, 
and capitalists who could not come to terms with their landlords, 
would be able to utilise more profitable land. Landlords would 
thus be forced to reduce their rents, and the standard of the profits 
of capital would be raised all round. 

If capital, however, were to increase, the least profitable land 
previously in use would again be requisitioned, and agricultural 
rent would resume its old level. 

But the rent of 4ui/ding land also, which, for the present, re- 
presents the capacity of land to support an increased application of 
capital, must entirely depend, not upon the increased productive- 
ness of land, capital, or labour, but upon the favourableness of its 
situation. 

If the purposes, for which the land is required to be built 
upon, were such that its situation be not of any consequence, then 
the intending builders’ wide range of choice, and the competition 
of landlords, would ensure that little more than an agricultural rent 
would be paid, and this notwithstanding the greatly increased pro- 
ductiveness of the land. 

If, however, some situations should be more profitable for 
building than others, the landlord would take the whole of the 
difference between the profits of the most profitable land for build- 
ing and the least profitable, and if certain sites have a great advan- 
tage over other sites, his proportion of the gross profits may even 
conceivably become as great as his proportion when the land was 
used for agricultural purposes. 

It is the capitalist then who, in such a case, appropriates the 
whole of the increased productiveness, except that, as regards land 
capable of an increased application, the landlord takes the differ- 
ence between the most favourably situated land and the least 
favourably situated, but this advantage accrues to the landlord in 
consequence of the varying values of the different sites, and has no 
direct relation to the increased productiveness of land, due to its 
capacity to provide the current rate of profit to an increased appli- 
cation of capital. 

It has an indirect relation in that the increased productiveness 
made varying degrees of favourableness possible. 
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The application of capital to land for manufacturing purposes 
is much greater than for building purposes, but if no land for manu- 
facturing purposes has an advantage over other land, the rent will 
not rise. 

For some manufactures, no doubt, some land has an advantage 
over other less favourably situated land, and in such a case the 
landlord will be able to demand the difference in productiveness 
for manufacturing purposes, as rent. 

But other manufactures may be as profitably carried on in the 
country as in the town, in fact, are so carried on. In these cases 
ythe landlord derives no advantage from the increased productive- 

WF ness of his land, and his proportion of the gross profits is reduced 
to a minimum. 

Rent, then, does not depend upon the profits made by a piece 
of land, but only upon the favourableness in the situation of that 
land over other less productive land applied to the same purpose. 





’ , , 


If rent were prohibited, one of two results might follow. 
Either the tenant might have complete control over the land culti- 
vated by him, in which case he would be in the position of a 
monopolist, and would as little deserve the benefits of any increased 
productiveness, for which he was not responsible, as the present 
landlord, or his land might be thrown open to the competition of 
others. 

In the latter case the result of the competition would be almost 
identical to that pertaining under present circumstances. 

If there be no increase of labour or capital, both would be in 
an equally strong position, to appropriate the increased productive- 
ness. 

If there be an increase, the rate of profit must eventually be 
reduced to such an extent that it is only just sufficient to maintain 
the necessary amount of labour or of capital. 

If rent were prohibited, however, the proportion of the in- 
creased productiveness which now goes to the landlord, would under 
such circumstances provide an increased amount of capital and 
labour, with the rate necessary for their maintenance, but though 
an increase of capital and labour would thus ensue, they must 
eventually be maintained at the old rate. 


BICKERTON PRATT, JUNR. 











DEcEMBER. 


THE CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


THAT the number of unemployed persons—many of whom are able 
to work, and anxious to be employed—in this country, is a very 
serious evil, will be admitted on all hands. Any contribution to- 
wards clearing up and explaining the origin of the evil should, 
therefore, be welcomed by the leading statesmen of all political 
parties; and partly for this reason, and partly because my views 
are, I think, to a certain extent new, and may not meet with general 
acceptance, I shall not propose any remedies for the evil, but leave 
those who accept my theory as to the cause, to propose the remedies 
which are naturally suggested. 

In explaining these views, I have to go back to a theory started 
by the Rev. Mr. Malthus more than a century ago, which has met 
with such general acceptance, that many persons seem to look on 
the prevailing unemployment as a result of the Malthusian prin- 
ciples, though they fail to see exactly how this result is to be 
deduced from them. The principles in question may be, in the 
main, correct, but the author, I think, overlooked the possibility of 
a reverse current—an eddy—under certain circumstances, and it is 
in such an eddy that we now find ourselves. 

The soil seems naturally to yield a certain amount of edible 
produce without labour ; and fig-leaves, furnished gratuitously, are 
said to have been the earliest form of clothing. But it was very 
soon found (as soon as the Fall, according to the Book of 
Genesis) that the soil could not be relied on to produce food 
and raiment without labour. Labour increased the natural pro- 
duce, and increased labour produced a further increase. But it was 
probably soon found that, as a rule, the produce did not increase 
proportionally to the labour expended on the soil. Double the 
amount of labour, applied with equal skill, increased the produce, 
but fell short of doubling it. And this result seemed general. 
‘Additional labour, at least, after an early stage, did not produce a 
proportionate return. And this law of Diminishing Return was set 
down as a law of nature. 

But Malthus did not sufficiently distinguish between human 
and non-human labour, or else assumed that they would always 
bear the same proportion to each other. The horse, the ox, the 
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ass, and some other animals, had been used as labourers long 
before the time of Malthus, and if increased labour meant increased 
animal-labour, his principles would require modification. Animals 
often do more work than men, while they cost less to maintain ; 
and when mowing, reaping, and threshing came to be done by 
horses instead of men, there was a considerable saving in human 
labour. But the use of steam, electricity, petrol, etc, which have 
come into use since the time of Malthus, have deranged his con- 
clusions much farther. Increased labour does not now imply 
increased hurhan labour. It may be an increase of animal labour, 
not of human labour, and the diminished return may yield a profit 
on the increased amount of animal-labour employed. But 
much of our labour is also done by steam, electricity, 
or petrol explosions. To make these forces available, 
some human labour is required, but the work done is 
vastly in excess of what could be done by the same amount of 
human labour and animal labour. I believe that, notwithstand- 
ing the increased population of England and Scotland, human 
labour is as productive as it ever was, if not more so. Population 
is not pressing on the means.of existence. If it were so, there 
would be no able-bodied unemployed. We would be in the position 
of a ship which had sprung a leak, and it was necessary for every 
able-bodied man and woman on board her to take a turn at the 
pumps in order to keep her afloat. If population were pressing 
against the means of subsistence, the unemployed would be com- 
pelled to work—or left to starve. The whole population could 
not be maintained unless every able-bodied man and woman was 
kept at work for the purpose. The cause of unemployment is, I 
believe, shat the labour of a fraction of the able-bodied men and 
women is sufficient to supply the whole population with the neces- 
sartes and conveniences of life. That under such conditions there 
must be a considerable number of unemployed persons, is suff- 
ciently evident. Some of these have inherited sufficient property 
to enable them to live without earning anything, but a larger num- 
ber have to live on what they can earn by their work—the alterna- 
tives being public or private charity, or else dishonesty. 

The unemployed are, as a rule, very poor, and the fact that so 
many people are very poor, may be relied on to refute my state- 
ment that the labour of a fraction of our working men and women 
is sufficient to provide for the whole population. But, consider the 
number of employed people whose whole occupation consists in 
rendering services to idle people—as domestic servants, grooms, 
gamekeepers, etc., etc—and I think it will be admitted that if all 
this labour ,had been applied for the benefit of the unemployed 
none of the latter need be in want. I do not, of course, deny that 
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servants and other similar employés may be rendering great 
benefits to the public. A man who devotes his life to 
the public service, whether voluntarily, or fora salary, requires 
such assistance, in order to render him an efficient worker. But 
labour applied for the benefit of idle people is (so far as the public 
is concerned) wasted labour. If the master does nothing for the 
public good, his servant might as well be paid the same salary for 
walking up and down the Strand five times a day. The labour of 
those who work is, I believe, sufficient to provide the necessaries 
and conveniences of life for the entire population, and if the entire 
population does not enjoy the benefit, it is because some of the 
labour is otherwise applied. 

I have thus far dealt with England and Scotland. I now turn 
to Ireland, where I reside. Here the Malthusian principle holds 
good, for there has been no such startling increase in the amount of 
non-human labour as has occurred in the sister countries. But 
Malthus only applied his principles to an increasing population, 
whereas they are equally applicable to a diminishing population. 
If an increased amount of labour, arising from an increased 
population, produces a diminishing return, the reduced 
amount of labour arising from a reduced population, must 
render the applied labour more productive than before. Hence 
in Ireland, also, the labour of a fraction of the able-bodied popula- 
tion is sufficient to provide food and clothing for the whole, and the 
result is unemployment. But unemployment in Ireland is the legiti- 
mate result of the Malthusian principle—the population having 
been diminished by 40 per cent. since the census of 1841—while in 
England and Scotland unemployment results from a reversal of the 
results predicted by Malthus, which, however, is probably only 
temporary. For, in considering non-human labour, there is an im- 
portant distinction to be made. We can reproduce horses, oxen, 
and other labouring animals. When we use the wind or flowing 
water, it reproduces itself without any effort on our part. But it is 
otherwise with coal, for instance, and rock oil. We are here exhaust- 
ing our supply. Further supplies may probably be procured, but they 
will also be of limited quantity, and as time goes on they will prob- 
ably require more labour to render them available for use. If the 
supply were suddenly stopped, the result would be a great catas- 
trophe. But the stoppage would be gradual. There will be higher 
prices and a diminished supply, and human labour will probably be 
required to make good the failure of non-human labour. There 
will be a smaller class—relatively, at least—of unemployed, but the 
country will be poorer on the whole, unless its changed condition 
is balanced by emigration. England does not, at present, produce 
food enough to support its population. Its coal mines and iron 
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mines enable it to purchase food from abroad. They are exhaus- 
tible, and must ultimately be exhausted ; and if the people who now 
live on coal and iron do not emigrate to other countries, where these 
minerals are still to be found in large quantities, we may have to 
face something much worse than the present problem of unemploy- 
ment. Perhaps, none of the present generation may live to see this, 
though apart from some new discovery, it must occur. But new 
discoveries are by no means impossible. What would be, for in- 
stance, the result of finding a great radium mine, or a mine of some 
undiscovered substance as potent as radium ? 

While unemployment is accompanied with a good deal of 
distress, deaths due to starvation are very few, and even insufficient 
food causes fewer deaths than bad sanitary arrangements. We aim, 
by our Poor Laws, and numerous benevolent societies (to which 
Old Age Pensions are now added), at providing food and clothing 
for the whole population ; and if, in some cases, we fail, it is not 
because we do not produce enough food and clothing for the pur- 
pose, but because some people are unwilling to appeal for alms, or 
take advantage of the Poor Laws. Notwithstanding the evils of 
unemployment, I think the people are, on the whole, quite as well 
clothed and fed as when the population was only one-fourth of what 
itisnow. Yet that we could produce vastly more food and clothing 
than at present is manifest. We have the propertied, or moneyed, 
classes, a large number of whom do little or no useful work, though 
well able to work, together with the numerous able-bodied men and 
women whose only employment consists in serving these. We 
have a large number of able-bodied people looking for employment 
but unable to get it. We have large numbers of people quite com- 
petent to discharge their duties (especially if these are mental rather 
than bodily), superannuated on pensions. We have great numbers 
of persons whose only occupation is to amuse or interest the public. 
That recreation, as well as relaxation, is a necessity of our nature, I 
admit, but the number of persons employed in this way at present 
is much larger than it would be if there were any great demand for 
more food and clothes (or for commodities that could be exchanged 
for these). Then there are the idle, who have not a sufficient patri- 
mony to live upon, but are, notwithstanding, unwilling to work, and 
manage to live somehow, not always by honest means. And then 
there are a considerable number of thieves and persons connected 
with the thieving profession, the produce of whose labour is a 
negative quantity, for useful articles are often damaged in stealing 
or attempting to steal. Ripe apples, for instance, are worth much 
more than unripe, but it is unripe apples that are usually stolen. 
A similar remark may be made in other cases. Stealing involves 
not merely a transfer of property, but injury to property, and it 
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therefore diminishes the aggregate wealth of the nation. Yet, in 
spite of the great number of able-bodied people who contribute 
little or nothing to the feeding, clothing, and housing of the popu- 
lation, we actually produce enough to supply the needs of all, if 
our system of management were different. But no new system of 
management would put an end to the unemployed. It would 
merely improve their condition. Nor would it be desirable, in the 
public interest, to provide for the unemployed on too liberal a 
scale. If the non-workers were as well provided for as the workers, 
the latter would have no inducement to work; and many of them 
would leave off working, thus reducing the available supply of the 
necessaries of life. In a free country—for it would be otherwise 
if labour were compulsory—-we must induce men to work by giving 
special privileges to the workers. Equal treatment, apparently, 
could only be carried out in connection with universal employment 
—the employment of all who are able to work. And it is not easy 
to see how universal employment could be provided, unless the 
State became the universal employer; in which case compulsory 
labour would, I think, follow as a necessary consequence. The 
State could not be expected to feed and clothe a person who re- 
fused to accept the employment offered to him by the State; and 
as he could not earn an honest living except by serving the uni- 
versal employer, his refusal fo serve would be regarded as proof of 
dishonesty. He would be forced to work in prison, if other methods 
failed. 

We have, at present, I apprehend, a surplus of working-power. 
Are we to leave it unused, merely allowing the working men who 
cannot procure work a somewhat scanty pittance? Animal labour 
and human labour differ from such agents as coal in one important 
respect. The labour-power becomes exhausted after a time, 
whether it is used or not. The man who has always been well 
fed, clothed, and housed, without doing any work, will probably be 
as incapable of doing useful work at the age of eighty, or even of 
seventy, as if he had been working hard all his life ; and the horse 
fails at an earlier age. An unemployed man is a man who is doing 
no useful work, but whose power of working is being expended as 
fast as if he were engaged at any occupation, which is not unusually 
hard or unhealthy; and the duty of the State to maintain him in 
idleness seems to be acknowledged so long as the idleness is not his 
own fault. Workhouses, from their name, might be expected to 
be houses in which people who could procure no other employment, 
were provided with food, clothing, and shelter, on condition of do- 
ing some useful work, while they were supplied with these neces- 
saries at the public expense. But the work done in these houses 
seems to be even less remunerative than that done in the gaols. 
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It has even been contended that paupers and prisoners should not 
be set to do any remunerative work, lest other workers should be 
injured by their competition. Our anxiety to promote the interests 
of the employed has, I believe, often proved prejudicial to both the 
unemployed and to the public. Yet we hear complaints of the 
employed being overworked—kept at work for an unreasonable 
number of hours at a time. Why not, it may be asked, shorten 
the hours of labour, and give a chance to some of the unemployed 
to take their place? The answer, I fear, would be that the workers 
who serve for these long hours only earn a bare livelihood thereby. 
Shorter hours would mean less wages, and less wages would mean 
destitution. There can be no doubt that the number of unem- 
ployed persons seeking for work keeps wages down. The un- 
skilled labourer whose wages are low is often practically forced to 
accept the terms offered to him. If he refused, or asked for more, 
the employer would reply that there were plenty of unemployed 
persons willing to take what he refused. It is only in the case of 
skilled labour that wages can be kept up by combinations among 
the labourers. A large number of skilled labourers cannot be re- 
cruited at short notice from-the ranks of the unemployed. But 
skilled labour is often confounded with labour by speakers and 
writers on the subject. The skilled labourer can usually take care 
of himself, It is the unskilled labourer whose case calls for special 
attention from our statesmen and the public. Unemployed labour 
is, in the great majority of cases, unskilled labour. The great ex- 
tension of non-human labour, to which I have referred, has been 
the chief cause of this distinction. Skilled labour usually consists of 
the direction and management of non-human labour. Unskilled 
labour is human labour directly applied. This is in less demand 
than it used to be, and the diminished demand for unskilled labour 
has resulted in a large accession to the ranks of the unemployed. 
What are we to do with them? 


LEx. 








CHURCH AND CHURCHWARDENS 
A CLERICAL COMEDY. 
SCENE I. 


[THE Ret*tor’s study. Writing table, with pile of account 
books and shaded lamp, which brings out vividly the colour 
of a few autumn flowers in a tiny, broad-based vase. A 
bright, small fire, with deep arm-chair, in which the Rector 
is seated ; a tall, bulky man in his best years, old enough 
to assume a paternally caressing tone in his conversation 
with his young wife, Alice, who sits on a stool at his feet 
and looks up at his face. She is petite and winning, with 
candid eyes, and the smile of a praised child. His voice 
suggests careful clerical training.] 

RECTOR: (Breaks long silence). Yes. The Church is suf- 
fering. People who never attend divine worship 

ALICE (timidly): But, dear, I thought you were satisfied that 
the way they were treated by everybody—everybody of position, 
you know—quite undid the bad effect of their wickedness. I 
always let the woman see by my manner 

RECTOR (decidedly): Yes, yes, you are quite right. Treat 
them as standing on a lower social level and you neutralise the evil 
they diffuse. Fortunately, the Church has still the power of —— 
(pauses and smiles). I don’t think Lieutenant Hurst is likely to 
assume an air of social equality with me again, in spite of his R.N. 
Not bad, was it, calling him from his door to speak to me in the 
street ? 

ALICE (delightedly): You did it so well! I was so glad to 
see him come, and old Japers close by, too! Za went round the 
parish, you may depend. 

RECTOR (with an assumed and slightly caricatured air of con- 
descending patronage): “Snug, quite snug here, upon my word!” 
That was when he took me into his wife’s—well, I don’t know 
what to call it. It isn’t a drawing-room. 

ALICE: Oh, dear no, Henry! A drawing-room! 

Rector: And when I had told her just what I had to say 
about the dog, I got up, in a great hurry, you know. “Good 
morning, good morning, Mrs. Hurst,” and out of the house before 
she could look round! 
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ALICE: What! You didn’t shake hands with her! 

RECTOR (laughing): Not I! 

ALICE: Well, I should have liked to see her face! Just as 
you would with old Betty Sharp! 

RECTOR: Just like that. (They both laugh; then, seriously) 
Make the village fee/ that they are socially contemptible, that they 
are not to be treated with the deference due to—the Smellies, for 
instance. 

ALICE: I don’t /ike the Smellies, Henry: And the last time 
I sent there about the books, Julia said that Mrs. Smellie was 
quite 
RECTOR: Yes, yes. But they are a// most regular attendants 
at—everything. You must manage to show them, well, just a little 
deference, you know. They are so liberal in their contributions to 
all good works. 

ALICE: Oh, I wild, dear. Only—Mr. Bossom does make it 
so difficult when he meets me with them. He w#// stop and speak. 
And he puts on a sort of haw-haw air with them, as if he was ever 
so much their superior, you know. And they don’t like it. And I 
don’t know—well, which side to seem to take. And he knows 
that, and goes on on purpose. (Viciously). I wish—I wish he'd 
go bankrupt or something. 

RECTOR (with real sympathy): I know exactly, darling. 
Well, he is a Churchwarden, you see. So much depends on his 
co-operation in all our efforts for good. Do you remember what 
Mrs. Solby said when she made her first visit? 

ALICE: She is a very vulgar woman, Henry. “Don’t think 
it is going to be aé// beer and skittles,” she said. But, oh, dear! 
If Mr. Bossom and all of them, especially that odious girl, Selina, 
and Mr. Pangburne, were all at the bottom of the sea 

RECTOR (laughing): Come, little woman, leave me one of my 
churchwardens. By the bye, what is this story about Pangburne? 

ALICE (solemnly): It is quite true, Henry. What that poor, 
wretched girl had to do was too—and the Ao/e they put her to sleep 
in! 

RECTOR: Well, I’m glad it’s no part of my clerical duty to 
enquire into the domestic circumstances of—(hesitating)—well, let 
us say, “the influential members of our village community.” (They 
both laugh). I wish churchwardens were perfect. But we must 
make the best of things. There are bad bricks and bad timber in 
the new aisle. But it gives accommodation to a great many people. 

ALICE: (Laughs, with much sense of fun). So do your 
churchwardens, dear, as long as they are in a good temper. But 
they haven’t either of them sent me any game this week, and I 
rather reckoned on it. So if you go in to-morrow, you must bring 
me some chops. 
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RECTOR: Allright. But your chops remind me to come back 
to our muttons, dear. We were talking about the Hursts, you 
know. You went over and saw Mrs. Spratt, didn’t you? 

ALICE: Yes, dear. But it was too late. The girl had 
actually taken Mrs. Hurst’s place. So I just said how surprised I 
was. She couldn’t get out of going very well. But the mother 
was a good deal impressed. She won’t stay long, you'll see. 

RECTOR: No, but it’s unlucky. I don’t see where that woman 
would have found another girl. Well, I'll drop her a word if I 
meet her. And you might let Julia ask her to tea here on her day 
out. They know one another, don’t they? 

ALICE: Oh, yes, dear. Half-cousins, or something. It was 
from Julia I heard of her going to Mrs. Hurst’s. And I lost no 
time, did I? But it was done. 

RECTOR: That’s my Alice. (Smooths her hair fondly. She 
reams up her face against his hand). 

ALICE: And you know I gave the woman a /itt/e snub the 
other day, quite on my own. I would speak to her at the station. 
She didn’t like it, but I was determined to “speak to her’—like a 
poor person, you know. So to defend herself, she asked, trying 
quite to put on an air of equality, if you please, if I’d heard that 
absurd story you told me, you know, about old Pollard’s fright with 
the tramp. So I said, “ No, Mrs. Hurst, I never listen to gossip” 
(very chillingly), and just left her on that. 

RECTOR (fondly): She is no match for my Alice! And one 
does get support in the village. Maria Hancock was thinking of 
offering herself for Mrs. Hurst’s place, and told Mrs. Partlot so. 
So she just said, “ You’d better be—deed—at once than go ¢here.” 
A strong expression, but I could not help laughing. 

ALICE: (Laughs). I don’t wonder. And it was all the nicer 
of Mrs. Partlot, because I know Mrs. Hurst sent her something to 
get boots with after they were all down with scarlatina. You have 
brought er over at any rate. 

RECTOR: Well, I fancy they will find the atmosphere of a 
church village a little too much for them by-and-bye. And now— 
(he turns over some of the account books within reach)—l’ve got 
all these to go over. That Tims! Any other acting schoolmaster 
would save me three-quarters of the trouble I have with the school. 
Not a bit. He just sticks to the Code. And his manner! I wish 
—well, dear, just touch the bell. We will have prayers. 

ALICE: In here, dear? (coaxingly). 

RECTOR: Well, for once. It is comfortable here. 


[She rings. The door opens, and two maids come in deco- 
rously. They all kneel down.] 
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SCENE II. 


[The next day. Noon. The dining room at the Rectory. 
Plain, solid furniture. An abundance of chairs suggests 
Mothers’ Meetings and parish work. The Rector is still 
at his school accounts. Alice is carefully inscribing names 
in prize-books.]} 

ALICE (looking up): Who is Doddles barking at now? It’s 
that Mr. Bossom! And—(rapidly)—oh, Henry, I forgot to tell 
you! Julia says there has been a most awful row between him 
and Mr. Pangburne about a horse. 

RECTOR (laughing): About a horse! Serious, then, I take it. 

[Mr. Bossom enters. He is stout and important, dressed to 
represent a “ squire of high degree” in the country, with 
an air of dominance asserted in bluff familiarity. He 
becomes provincial in accent as the interest of the con- 
versation increases. } 

ALICE: Oh, 4ow do you do, Mr. Bossom? 

Mr. BossoM: Glad to see you so blooming, Mrs. Winkie. 
Full steam, eh? Third speed! Well, I’m sorry to interrupt 
people so well employed, but 

ALICE: (Rises and gathers her books together). Oh, that 
church, Mr. Bossom! You do give so much time and thought to 
your duty! 

Mr. Bossom (a little thrown out): Well, it-isn’t—and yet it 
is—in a higher sense, I may say. My duty ¢o the Church is at the 
bottom of my visit. No, don’t go, Mrs. Winkie. Rather in your 
line, I think. Ill-treatment of a child—a/most a child, as you may 
say. It’s a very unpleasant subject, Mr. Winkie, but I thought it 
my duty to bring it to your notice. 

REcTOR: Ah, it does lead us into unpleasant places, the path 
of duty. 

Mr. Bossom: J¢ does. Well—(confidentially)—have you 
heard anything about that girl, help, or whatever she was, who left 
the Pangburnes the other day? 

RECTOR (laughing): Few stories come into a parson’s house, 
Mr. Bossom. They buzz at the windows, but they very seldom 
get inside. I heard that Miss Sprague had left. 

MR. BossoM (mysteriously): Ah, you should just hear what 
they say in the village about the food that poor girl had to eat, 
and where she was put to sleep. I wouldn’t put—no, not a 
labourer’s child to sleep in a place like that! I wouldn’t, Mr. 
Winkie. Now it’s no use my beating about the bush. I tell you 
fair and square that I don’t see my way to continue churchwarden, 
not if a man like that —— 
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ALICE: Oh, I do hope it isn’t true, Mr. Bossom! It seems 
so impossible. Such a delicate looking girl, too! 

MR. Bossom: It is a fact, Mrs. Winkie. Something ought 
to be done. And the Rector being the head of the parish 

RECTOR (interrupting with a laugh): Spiritual head, Bossom, 
spiritual head. I am no rival to your temporal supremacy. But I 
am really grieved to hear this, because I had hoped that we were 
all solidly united against people who, I fear, directly represent the 
power of evil in the village. They are hostile to the church, and 
lose no opportunity of opposing men who are conspicuous as good 
Christians and good Churchmen. I did hear a whisper of an 
affront offered to yourself. 

Mr. Bossom (eagerly): I was coming round to that, Mr. 
Winkie. But since you've brought it up, I'll tell you. It’s the 
most audacious piece of impudence I ever heard of. There’s that 
old tree at the cross roads, just across the way from where I’m 
building those new cottages. Well, my workmen naturally put 
their lime and bricks and timber up against it, it being, as they tell 
me, and as it doubtless is—(very solemnly)—-the most convenient 
place for such a purpose. And it seems there’s a ramshackle old 
bench as runs round it, where some old fools go and sit of an 
evening, a-wasting the time as God gave ’em to be better employed. 
And down comes this Captain Hurst (and no more a captain than 
I am, either), and forbids my men to carry out my orders. And 
why, Mrs. Winkie, why? Talks o’ rights, and says he won't see 
it done. He! Who’s /e in this village, I want to know? And 
what rights? And who give ’em them rights? And how’s he a- 
going to prove as they ever Aad rights? However, there ’tis. The 
bench is firewood by now, and he’ve got to get it set up again, if he 
can. The impidence of it! And he not got a penny piece beyond 
his half-pay. Parish Council! I'd like to see the Parish Council! 

RECTOR (soothingly): The onus proband: has certainly been 
laid upon him by your resolute action. I hope—lI can’t think that 
anyone of weight or property would join him for the purpose of 
annoying you. And that’s just what makes this business of the 
Pangburnes more—critical. In case you appeared as a mover in 
this sad business of Miss Sprague, I can’t disguise from myself 
that our sympathies, my wife’s and my own, would be on your 
side. I have found Mr. Pangburne useful as a churchwarden. But 
socially, of course . 

Mr. Bossom: Well, Mr. Winkie, I’ve got a conscience, the 
same as yourself. And it goes against 

ALICE: Excuse my interrupting you, Mr. Bossom. Henry, 
don’t you remember my telling you how I'd seen Mr. Tims, the 
schoolmaster, walking round by that trce with the enemy (we call 
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Mr. Hurst the “Enemy,” Mr. Bossom, just between ourselves). 
Now, I wonder if 4e has anything to do with it. 

RECTOR: Alice, I dare say you're right. To drop other 
matters for a moment, Bossom, I should be glad to have your 
opinion, as a manager, upon the kind of intimacy which this sort 
of thing shows to exist between our acting schoolmaster and the 
person my wife playfully calls the “Enemy.” Have you often 
seen them together? 

MR. BossoM: Well, Mr. Winkie—(hesitating)—well, I can’t 
tax my memory to say, not just at this moment. I may have, and 
I don’t know nothing more likely. But that young man’s manner 
is objectionable, and have been objectionable, since the first minute 
he set foot in the village. Touch his hat! Not he! “ Morning,” 
says he, just as if him and me was on a level. 

RECTOR: My sacred calling prevents my feeling irritation at 
such little—impertinences. But I know that Pangburne h. had 
the same experience. I could not myself think of taking we 
initiative, but if you two gentlemen, managers, should /ogether 

Mr. BossoM: What I say is, Mr. Winkie, it’s the parish we 
ought to think of. This man Tims is an intimate and upholder of 
a man whom, as a churchwarden, I stigmatize, Mr. Winkie, I stig- 
matize as an Atheist, a Blasphemer, amd a Socialist. What can you 
expect of the boys? Or the girls, either, Mrs. Winkie? 

ALICE: Indeed, it is terrible, Mr. Bossom. And now—if 
they get Mr. Pangburne with them 

RECTOR: No, Alice (impressively). Churchwardens must 
stand together when the highest interests of the parish are at stake 
—together, with their Rector between them. (Comes down rapidly 
from his moral elevation). And about this man, Tims, we must 
give and take, eh, Bossom? 

Mr. Bossom: Well, Mr. Winkie, I should rejoice for the sake 
of the parish, if a stumbling block were removed from our midst. 
So you wouldn’t say anything about that Sprague girl? 

RECTOR: Not at present, at least. A story of that sort 
clarifies itself when it is allowed to stand. And when I think of 
this incursion of Atheism and Socialism into the heart of a peace- 
ful, God-fearing, Christian, Church of England village, I feel, I feel 
that we ought to cast trivialities aside and stand together like true 
sons of our common mother. But here is Miss Bossom! 

[The door opens, and Miss Selina Bossom comes in without 
ceremony. She is a tall, handsome, imperious girl, 
“ finished ” at Paris, and perfectly at home everywhere.] 

SELINA (to her father): So here you are, Dad! Mr. Winkie, 
I tried to save you, I really did, I knew he would come over to you 
with his tale of woe. But if was a dirty trick of that animal, 
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Pangburne, now, wasn’t it? The mare was for sale—well? 

MR. Bossom (making violent facial contortions to his daugh- 
ter’s address): What are you talking about, Lina? 

ALICE (sweetly, and with perfect simplicity): We were 
talking about Cross Oak, Miss Bossom, and school business. And 
I am afraid we were saying how sad it was to-have such dreadful 
people as Captain—I mean Mr. Hurst and his wife, in the place. 

SELINA (with a swift expression of amusement which she con- 
verts energetically and instantaneously into one of rabid sym- 
pathy): J know. Abominable people, aren’t they, Mr. Winkie? 
And poor as rats. She does most of the cooking herself, I believe. 
And fow! Why, she'll go and pass a night with a labourer’s wife 
in a labourer’s cottage. And Atheists! Degraded beasts, J call 
them. 

RECTOR: Oh, really, Miss Selina —— 

ALICE (solemnly): Henry, they are! 

SELINA: Well, I’m going to carry off my dad to lunch. By- 
bye, you dear people. Conspuez les Hursts! 

[Alice raises her hand in enthusiastic assent. The Rector 
laughs, picks up his hat, and accompanies the departing 
visitors to the gate, whence he diverges on a stroll round 
the village.] 

ScENE IIL. 

[Half an hour later. The Rectory gate. Alice is leaning 
over it, searching the road up and down with her eyes in 
concentrated excitement. At last her husband appears in 
sight and comes up to her. She seizes his arms with both 


hands. ] 
ALICE: Henry! That abominable, detestable, hypocritical 


girl! 

RECTOR: My dear Alice! Are you demented? 

ALICE: No! Read that note! (Thrusts into his hand an 
untwisted billet). And she knew it all the time! 

RECTOR (reads): “My dear Mrs. Winkie. In the excite- 
ment of our indignation meeting, I quite forgot to tell you an in- 
teresting bit of news I got this morning in a letter from Bath. 
There is (or was) an old Admiral Hurst there, a great uncle of 
your friend, I believe, but who would never have a word to say to 
him, on account of some old family feud, dating back, I dare say, 
to the Battle of the Nile! However, this old die-hard has at 
length deceased, and left some forty thousand pounds to the 
“Enemy.” It isn’t public ye¢. I am as mute as a stock-fish. 
Hurry up!—S.B.” 

RECTOR: Good gracious! 

ALICE: Oh, I could lie down and die! The wretch! 
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RECTOR (recovering himself like a man, when he sees his little 
wife’s distress): Nonsense, nonsense, darling! Of course, this is 
—unfortunate. It will quite destroy the present balance of power 
in the village. But I am not sure whether—after all—(cheerfully). 
Now be a brave little woman! Run in and pop on your pretty 
garden hat, and slip up to Mrs. Hurst’s and tell her—anything you 
like—you know. What a sad thing c/ouds are between neighbours 
and how much we have always regretted that we didn’t think alike 
on what is, of course, to ws the most important of all subjects. 
Something of that sort. 

ALICE: Oh,I wl, Henry. And, do you know, I’ve always 
rather liked her. 

RECTOR: Of course, we have always admitted that they had, 
both of them, many estimable qualities. And you know there’s 
nothing else against them. They don’t go to church, that’s all. 
Now, with the Pangburnes—well, one had a/ways to be shutting 
one’s eyes. 

ALICE: I always did hate those Pangburnes, Henry. And 
their odious cruelty to that poor girl! And can anything be more 
petty than that man Bossom’s disputing goor Captain Hurst’s right 
to be called Captain? And those awful Smellies! 

RECTOR: Well, run away dear! 

[Alice goes away dutifully. The Rector stands for a 
moment by the gate.] 

And how on earth can J prevent things from being what they 
are? 

[He walks up the drive slowly.] 


D. C. PEDDER. 








WOMAN’S POSITION 
IN ANCIENT AND MODERN JEWRY. 


AT a time when woman’s emancipation, suffrage, or whatever else 
it might be called, is much ventilated, it will be of interest to know 
what position did, and still does, woman occupy in Jewry. 

From the outset we state that woman, in ancient and modern 
Israel, is neither the slave of man, nor is she enclosed in a harem, 
nor is she the plaything of man, as she was in the so-called age of 
chivalry, when a knight fought for a mere, shadowy idol of his 
imaginary lady-love. Anyone who has a knowledge of Jewish 
history, or who has read Jewish literature systematically and under- 
standingly, will know that the position accorded to woman among 
the Jews was lofty and dignified. 

Although it goes without saying that the social conditions of 
ancient Israel were not in every respect what they are now, yet 
from what we gather from the study of Jewish folklore, it becomes 
clear that woman was considered as equal to man, certainly as far 
as mental capacity is concerned. -We treat our theme under ten 
heads: The Creation of Woman; Marriage; Polygamy ; Divorce ; 
Family ; Education; Society; Public Life; Learning; Rights of 
Woman. 


IL—THE CREATION OF WOMAN. 


In the first two chapters of Genesis, we have two records as to 
woman’s origin, which, though different, yet describe woman as no 
less endowed than man. 

In the first chapter we are briefly told that “God created 
man in his own image, in the image of God created he him, male 
and female created he them.” Here woman is placed on the same 
pedestal with man. 

In the second chapter, which is, perhaps, the older traditional 
account, we read that “ God said, it is not good that the man should 
be alone. I will make him a helpmeet for him, and God took one 
of the ribs of man and builded the rib which he had taken from 
man into a woman.” . . . “And Adam called her Isha, woman, or 
she-man (the German Maennin), because she was taken out of 
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man.” Let us hear what the Talmud, a thousand years after, has 
to say in one of its legendary parts about this second biblical record. 
A heathen once said to a Rabbi: “ Your God is a thief.” “How 
so?” asked the Rabbi. The heathen replied, “ Your God came to 
Adam in a sleep and took away one of his ribs.” The Rabbi re- 
joined: “ Permit me to tell you a little tale. A few nights ago a 
robber entered my house and stole a silver goblet, but he left a 
golden one in its place.” “What a generous thief,” exclaimed the 
heathen. “Even such a thief is our God,” interposed the Rabbi. 
“He took away Adam’s rib, but left Eve instead of it.” Another 
passage from the Midrash Haggadol (Edit. Schechter, page 84), 
and Midrash Rabba (chap. 18), may fitly be quoted. There the 
reason for the formation of woman from the rib is given in this 
way: “God made her, not from the head, lest she might be over- 
bearing ; nor from the eye, lest she might look round ; nor from the 
ear lest she might become an eaves-dropper; nor from the neck, 
lest she might become stiff-necked ; nor from the mouth, lest she 
might be talkative; nor from the heart, lest she might become 
covetous ; nor from the hand, lest she might become greedy; nor 
from the foot, lest she might wander about, but he created her 
from the rib which is hidden from sight to indicate that her sphere 
of action is the home inside, unobserved by public gaze.” It is true, 
in the third chapter of Genesis, we are informed that God said to 
the woman, “ And he shall rule over thee.” For Jews, who do not 
believe in hereditary sin, this was meant as a punishment for Eve 
only, who had caused Adam to eat the forbidden fruit, not for the 
succeeding generations of women. 


II.—MARRIAGE.. 


The higher position of woman in Jewry is seen with 
regard to marriage. From the incident which is recorded 
in Genesis, chapter 24, that idyllic episode in which 
Rebecca’s betrothal is described, we learn that the girl had to be 
asked for her consent before her marriage. Abraham sent his 
faithful steward Eliezer from Canaan to his native land in Mesopo- 
tamia, in order to choose a wife for Isaac, his son. Eliezer meets 
Rebecca at the well, and, after introducing himself to her, he is 
conducted by her to her parents, to whom he communicates his 
master’s message. They give their consent, but under the condition 
that their daughter is willing.” And they called Rebecca, and said 
unto her: “Wilt thou go with this man?” And she said: “I 
will go.” This was the guiding example for all future generations 
of Israel. If we compare the marriages which had been arranged 
between princes and princesses and other high personages in an- 
cient and modern times against the will of the lady, we must ad- 
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mire the spirit of fairness and equality that prevailed in Jewry. 
As a set off to this some might adduce the carrying off of the 
daughters of Shiloh by the Benjaminites in the time of the Judges 
(chapters, 20, 21, etc.), which reminds us of the Roman rape of the 
Sabine maidens. But this happened in the lawless storm and 
stress period of Jewish history, when “every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes.” 

The matrimonial relations between husband and wife were 
regulated in the earliest times by a written marriage contract, the 
Ketubha, by which the husband engaged to love and respect his 
wife, give her shelter, food, and clothing, and a dowry of at least 
two hundred silver coins for life. 


III—POLYGAMY. 


Although polygamy was not forbidden, and was practised in 
ancient Jewry, yet prominent men, such as Moses, and implicitly 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, had only one legitimate wife. That 
polygamy was not countenanced is shown in the case of Kings, as 
David and Solomon, where it is actually condemned as being 
ruinous to the peace of the family and the State. All the troubles 
in David’s family were caused by the children of the various wives 
he had. Of Solomon, we read, in I. Kings, ii., 3: “ And his wives 
turned away his heart.” However, in order to settle this point for 
ever, Rabbi Gershom, of Mainz, the greatest living Rabbinical 
authority, the light of the exile, as he was called, summoned a 
Rabbinical Synod in the tenth century of our era, by which an 
edict was issued forbidding polygamy for all future times. This 
prohibition was accepted by all Jews. 


IV.—DIVORCE. 


In case of divorce, the law had already provided (Deut. xxiv., 1, 
etc.), that the husband can only ‘divorce his wife by virtue of a bill 
of divorcement, and that only if the cause for divorce is a reasonable 
one. But, if not, the husband's right to divorce is null, as exempli- 
fied in two cases which are mentioned, viz.: (1) If he falsely 
accused her of antenuptial incontinence ; (2) if he had ravished her 
before marriage. In these cases he cannot put her away all his 
days. The Talmudic doctors were divided in their opinions as to 
the causes for divorce. Shammai allows divorce only for adultery ; 
whilst Hillel contends that the husband could divorce his wife for 
any act on her part which displeased him. Philo and Josephus 
sided with Hillel, whilst the New Testament adopted Shammai’s 
view. Up to the tenth century, the right of divorce was only with 
the husband, but Rabbi Gershom, of Mainz, enacted that the wife’s 
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consent is necessary for divorce. And, according to Asheri, a 
great authority living in the fourteenth century, the wife could sue 
for divorce on the following eight grounds :— 

(1) The husband’s refusal of conjugal rights. 

(2) Impotence. 

(3) If the husband is smitten with a loathsome disease or 
leprosy, or is engaged in some malodorous business. 

(4) The husband’s refusal to support her. 

(5) If he treats her cruelly, or deprives her of her lawful liberty 
of person. 

(6) Wife-beating. 

(7) The husband‘s apostasy. 

(8) The husband’s licentiousness, especially marital infidelity. 

After divorce, the wife could re-marry the divorced husband, 
unless she had married another man after her divorce, then she 
could never be re-married to her former husband. (Deut. xxiv., 2— 
4). The Mishna adds five other cases forbidding re-marriage of the 
parties, viz. :— 

(1) If the woman has been divorced upon suspicion of adultery. 

(2) If she was divorced because she had subjected herself to 
the obligation of certain vows. 

(3) If she was divorced on account of her barrenness. 

(4) If a third person had guaranteed the payment of her 
Kethubha (marriage contract). The reason being that a scheme 
to defraud might result, through collusion of the husband and wife 
against the guarantor of the Kethubha, she might receive the 
divorce, collect the amount of the Kethubha from the guarantor, 
and then re-marry her husband, to enjoy the benefit of the fraud 
with him. (B.B. X. 9, quoted in the Jewish Encyclopedia). 

(5) If the husband has consecrated all his property to religious © 
uses, subject to his wife’s Kethubha. 


V.—FAMILY. 


In domestic affairs the wife’s rule is paramount, she is to act as 
the beautiful peacemaker of the house. (Psalm Ixviii, 13). 

When Sarah, the legitimate wife of Abraham, tells her husband 
to send Hagar and Ismael away, Abraham is grieved, and hesitates, 
but the voice of God directs him, saying: “In all that Sarah said 
unto thee, hearken unto her voice.” (Gen. xxi.). 

Sarah, according to Flinders Petrie, means the chieftainess of 
the tribe, as Dinah, the only daughter of Jacob, is the female judge 
of the family. 
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Some of the numerous sayings of the Talmud may be quoted in 
this connection: “If thy wife be small, physically or intellectually, 
bear down and whisper to her. All the blessings of the household 
are brought thither by woman. Women are promised higher re- 
wards than are men. It was as the reward of pious women that 
Israel was redeemed from Egypt. I never call my wife wife, said 
Rabbi José; I call her home, for it is the wife who makes the 
house a home. Love your wife like yourself, honour her more 
than yourself. Whosoever lives unmarried, lives without joy, with- 
out comfort, without blessing. He who marries for money, his 
children shall be a curse to him.” In cases of charity, where both 
men and women claim relief, the latter should be first assisted ; 
if there is not enough for both, the men should cheerfully relinquish 
their claims. “He who sees his wife die before him has, as it 
were, been present at the destruction of the sanctuary itself, around 
him the world grows dark.” 


VI.— EDUCATION. 


The education of the young children is the wife’s business. 
According to the Mishna (Sota 3, 4), boys, as well as girls, were 
taught religion (Thora). Rabbi Eliezer would not teach girls Thora 
lest they become too clever. The children must show no less 
obedience and respect to the mother than to the father. It is 
remarked that in the Fifth Commandment, “Honour thy father and 
thy mother,” the father is placed first, because children are apt by 
nature to honour their mother more ; therefore, the father is men- 
tioned first. But, in the Levitic code: “Ye shall fear every man 
his mother and his father ” (Lev. xix., 3), the mother is placed first, 
in order to show that children who, as a rule, fear the father more, 
must pay the same respect and reverence to their mother. 


VII.—SocIeETY. 


Moses assembles men and women together to announce to 
them the words of the law. (Deut. xxxi., 12). 

The prophets equally address men and women on Sabbaths 
and festivals. (II. Kings iv., 23). 

Ezra and Nehemiah gather men and women, in the public 
square, to hear the words of exhortation. (Ez. x., Neh. viii.). 

Women take a prominent part in public assemblies. Miriam, 
a timbrel in hand, leads the women of Israel to sing the song of 
victory after the defeat of the Egyptian hosts. (Exod. xv., 20). 


Hanna, the mother of Samuel, makes the pilgrimage to the 
Tabernacle at Shiloh, together with her husband, to sacrifice and 
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pray before the Lord. In the temple at Jerusalem, the women 
take part in the public service, although they had their own hall 
fifteen steps below that of the men. During the four hundred 
years’ sojourn of the Jews in Moorish Spain, men and women sit 
on the ground floor of their magnificent synagogues. In the 
ancient synagogue in Worms, Germany, there was no gallery for 
women, but a side room, divided by a wall from that of the men, 
was set apart for the meeting of the women. This wall was pulled 
down in 1840. Weare informed by Israel Abrahams, in his admir- 
able book on Jewish life in the Middle Ages, that Urania acted as 
precentor to the women in 1275. Her headstone in the Jewish. 
cemetery in Worms “ commemorates the eminent and excellent lady 
Urania, the daughter of Rabbi Abraham, the chief singer of the 
synagogue. She, with sweet tunefulness, officiated before the 
female worshippers, to whom she chanted the hymns and supplica- 
tions. In devout service her memory will be preserved.” 

In recent times women have been counted among Minyan, 
which means “number,” the quorum of ten required for 
public worship, according to some Rabbis. The conference of 
French Rabbis, held in the month of June, 1910, in Paris, con- 
firmed this privilege to women, in order to obviate, as is stated, the 
necessity of hiring minyan men. We have read of a Miss Franc in 
America, who occupied the pulpit in the synagogue. 

One often hears the sneering remark that woman was held in 
subjection in Judaism, until Christianity arose and liberated her. 
What about utterances, such as those of the Apostle Paul, in I. 
Cor., xiv., 34: “Let your women keep silence in. the churches, fox 
it is not permitted unto them to speak, but they are commanded to 
be under obedience. And if they will learn anything, let them ask 
their husbands at home, for it is a shame for women to speak in 
the church.” And in I. Timothy ii, 11—12: “Let the women 
learn in silence, with all subjection, but I suffer not a woman to 
teach nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence.! 


VIIIL—PvuBLIc LIFE. 


The capability of woman to hold the highest offices in the 
State has long been acknowledged in Jewry. 

Deborah, the wife of Lapidoth, a prophetess, acts as a judge 
and leader over Israel. Maacha, the wife of King Rehoboam, con- 
ducted the government of the State during the childhood of her 
grandson, Asa. 


_ 1. The dictum of the Shuldran Aruch: “The voice of woman is taboo,” 
is an echo of the intolerant medieval church, and the Blessing in the tradi- 
tional Prayer Book, wherewith man praises God that “‘he has not made him a 
woman,” refers to the physical constitution of woman. Both “Dictum” and 
“ Blessing” are not recognised by modern progressive Jews. 
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Hulda, the wife of the Keeper of the Wardrobe, is a learned 
prophetess. She is the only one among the great priests who could 
interpret to the King Josiah the book of the Law (of Moses) that 
was found by the high priest Hilkiah. 


Salome Alexandra, the consort of King Alexander Jannzus, 
reigned nine years over the Kingdom of Judza (79—70 B.C.), after 
her husband’s premature death. Under her rule the country en- 
joyed prosperity and peace. In modern times Zionism has ad- 
mitted women to its congresses and councils. 


IX.—LEARNING. 


Great is the number of women in ancient and modern 
Israel, who excelled in learning and wisdom. Who that 
has €ven a smattering of Hebrew literature has not heard of 
the learned and wise Beruriah, the excellent wife of Rabbi Meir. 
She was a woman of high intellectual qualities and attairments, as 
well as of womanly tenderness and staunch virtue. She took part 
in the intricate law discussions of the Talmudic doctors, who, in 
some instances, followed her interpretation and decision. 

To give one illustration: Rabbi Meir was grievously vexed 
by wicked neighbours, and prayed for their extermination, quoting 
Psalm civ., 35. Beruriah exclaimed: “Why do you pray thus?” 
Rabbi Meir replied: “ Because the Psalmist says: ‘Let sinners be 
consumed out of the earth.” Now, observe. Beruriah argued: 
The Psalmist does not say chote’im “sinners,” but chataim sins. 
“ Let sins be consumed out of the earth,” and then look to the end 
of the verse: “ And the wicked will be no more.” Once sins are 
rooted out, there will be no more evil-doers. So rather pray for 
their repentance, and then they will sin no more. And the Rabbi 
did according to her interpretation. (Talmud, Ber. 10a)2 


Beruriah is best known in connection with the touching story 
of the accidental death of her two hopeful sons on a Sabbath, 
while Rabbi Meir was in the house of study. On his return, he 
asked for them, but Beruriah answered, they will be at the college. 
When the Sabbath was drawing to an end, and the Rabbi, having 
finished his evening meal, asked again for his sons, Beruriah put 
him off with a question. “Some time ago,” she said, “two valuable 
ornaments were left with me for safe keeping, and now the owner 
has come to claim them. Must I return them?” “Can there be 
any doubt about the return of property to its owner?” Meir replied. 


2. The Hebrew text of the Bible originally had no vowels, but only con- 
sonants. Words could, therefore, be read in different ways, according to the 
different vowels one placed under them. The word in the text consisted of 
four consonants, Ch. T. Y. M. which Beruriah was justified to read in her way. 
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“T did not care,” Beruriah said, “to let them got out of my pos- 
session without your knowledge.” Then she conducted him into 
the room, where the corpses of their sons were lying on a bed. 
She drew the cover, and Meir broke out in tears and lamentation. 
Gently, Beruriah reminded him of his answer about the return of 
treasures entrusted to one’s care, adding the verse from Job i, 21: 
“The Lord has given, the Lord has taken; blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” “Blessed be the name of the Lord,” the Rabbi 
joined. 

I do not need to mention many names of Jewish women in 
modern times who have attained great renown. Only six be 
named :— 

Grace Aguilar, a writer of novels and historical essays (1816— 
1847). 

Henrietta Goldschmidt, born 1825, the wife of a former Rabbi 
in Leipzig, one of the pioneers for the emancipation of women in 
Germany, who, is still among the living. 

Paulina (Lina) Morgenstern, born 1830, died December, 1909, 
in Berlin, an authoress and communal worker, the founder of the 
popular kitchens for the poor. She convened the first international 
women’s congress in Berlin in 1896, when 1800 delegates were 
present. 

Rebecca Gratz (1781-1869), American educator and philan- 
thropist. She is supposed to have been the model for Rebecca, the 
heroine of Sir Walter Scott’s novel, “ Ivanhoe.” 


Emma Lazarus (1849—1887), poet and novelist, in America. 


Florence Moser, Bradford, wife of Mr. Jacob Moser, J.P., 
merchant and philanthropist, and Lord Mayor of the City of Brad- 
ford, 1910-11, who started the first Guild of Help in England; a 
communal worker of the first rank. She was publicly elected a 
member 6f the Bradford Board of Guardians a few years ago. 


X.—THE MODERN CLAIM. 


The modern claim for the rights of woman, among others, the 
right to hold property, which was only passed by the English Par- 
liament a few years ago, is actually anticipated by the law of Moses 
(Num. xxvii, I—10). Zelophahad had died without sons. Ac- 
cording to ancient custom his property would have gone over to the 
next male relations. But he had five daughters who claimed their 
father’s inheritance. Their claim was granted by Moses, and thus 
the right of woman to inherit and possess property was established 
for all time in these words: “ And it shall be unto the children of 
Israel a statute of judgment, as the Lord commanded Moses.” 
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To sum up, the position of woman in Jewry is such as we have 
shown, that it will command the approval and admiration even of 
our modern suffragettes. There can, however, be no greater praise 
of the worth of woman than the high pzan which the Bible sings 
in her favour in the 31st chapter of Proverbs, which can be read by 
everyone who has a Bible. 


Woman in ancient and modern times has demonstrated that 
she can rise to the heights of fame in all that man is able to attain. 
Yet, while every opportunity of action should be open to woman, 
none will ever excel that which comes from a knowledge of the 
efficient and invaluable service she can render in the relations of 
wifehood and motherhood. For home is woman’s unquestioned 
empire, where she may rule with the undisputed sway of domestic 
love. (Levy, p. 12). In this sense more especially, the great 
German’s poet’s words ever remain true :— 


The Eternally Feminine, 
Draws us on and upwards. 


JOSEPH STRAUSS. 

















THE RIGHT TO VOTE. 


THE struggle for the woman’s vote, which is one of the most im- 
portant features in the politics of to-day, has naturally stirred up. 
much controversy as to the basis on which the vote should be 
given. On the one side, there is the suggestion that government 
rests on physical force, and therefore that government should re- 
main in the hands of those who possess muscular strength. Then 
all sorts of allegations are made as to the need for power of judg- 
ment, for self-restraint, for adaptability and willingness to com- 
promise, leading presumably to the conclusion that the voter should 
be selected for these qualities. Finally, Mr. Winston Churchill 
gives point to the whole heterogeneous mass of statements by sug- 
gesting a variety of fancy franchises—but for women only. Why 
they should be confined to women he does not explain. 

On the other side stand the adult suffragists, who simply 
claim the vote for every human being irrespective of qualifications ; 
and between these two parties are the woman suffragists, who 
assert one thing and one thing only, to wit, that sex by itself can 
neither qualify nor disqualify for the vote. 

Be it observed that the woman suffragists alone occupy a 
position to which both sides can give assent. If the vote is the 
right of every human being, there can be no ground for excluding 
women. If any test is to be imposed before individuals can be 
admitted to the franchise, then if it is a test to which women are 
not equal, they will be excluded without any special legislation. 
If they are equal to it, there is no ground for their exclusion. Only 
by applying the same test alike to men and women, can it be 
judged what real difference exists between the sexes; only so far 
as men and women are subject to the same conditions, is it possible 
to discover what are the innate and essential points of difference 
and likeness. 

Hence, before any satisfactory reform can take place in the 
franchise, the equal rights of men and women must be 
acknowledged. 

The very phrase, “ rights,” however, almost begs a question 
which is fundamental to constitutional development ; the question 
how far the power of voting és a right. Are the Adult Suffragists 
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correct in arguing that the claim to the vote is one inherent in 
every human being? Or, have the opponents of Women Suffra- 
gists some reason for their contention that qualifications are neces- 
sary fora vote? And if so, what qualifications? 

The opinion that the vote is the inherent right of every human 
being is a natural result of constitutional development in England. 
The whole story of the growth of popular government is the story 
of the increasingly successful demand on the part of the populace 
for the power to protect themselves against their rulers. This is 
not the less true because their demands were often made at a time 
when the power of the Government was decreasing. It is a com- 
monplace that burdens become more grievous, as they become 
easier. Constant pressure is not resented ; it is regarded as inevit- 
able; but when it has been relaxed, its renewed stringency pro- 
vokes opposition ; and such opposition takes, as has been pointed 
out, a defensive or protective character. The principal aim of the 
nobles in the Middle Ages, the Puritans in the seventeenth century, 
the classes enfranchised in 1832 and 1867, and the woman suffra- 
gists of to-day, was not, and is not, to direct the destinies of the 
nation, but to protect themselves from the rule of other classes and 
persons. Hence, throughout, the defensive side of enfranchisement 
has been almost exclusively considered ; and since self-defence is a 
natural right, it is not wonderful that the right to vote has been 
regarded as indisputable—for men. 

But this view of the vote is clearly one-sided; it is obvious 
that the owner of the franchise is not only enabled to defend him- 
self against government, but also to inflict government on other 
people ; like the weapon of a trained fencer, the vote is both shield 
and sword ; and so closely are the defensive and aggressive powers 
of the vote allied, that to deny the second is to endanger the first. 
In the direction of foreign policy for example, the House of Com- 
mons has little power, and its electors less; yet those electors can- 
not repudiate the burthens which foreign policy may inflict. It is 
constantly alleged by persons who desire to extend the franchise, 
that the voter does not govern, he only chooses his governors ; but 
this in no way facilitates his task. To judge of the principle and 
intelligence of an untried candidate is difficult; to interpret the 
speech and actions of an experienced member of Parliament is not 
easy. To do either, the voter must not only have political prin- 
ciples of his own, by which he can test his agreement or disagree- 
ment with his would-be representative ; he must also have a capa- 
city for apprehending details, since these so affect the course of 
legislation, that only by continued watchfulness in this direction 
can the voter judge whether or no his principles are being applied. 
Hence, unless the voter realises the full importance of his own 
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power, that power will pass from him to the House of Commons ; 
from the House of Commons to the Cabinet ; and from the Cabinet 
to the permanent official. If popular government is not to become 
a mere tool in the hands of the expert, it must have behind it a 
mass of alert, powerful and intelligent public opinion. The electors 
must no longer follow this party cry or that party newspaper ; they 
must know what they want and why they want it, and they must 
choose representatives capable of carrying out their wishes. In 
brief, popular assemblies can only become the masters of their own 
officials by becoming the servants of the public; and the public 
can only become master of its own representatives by cultivating. 
its own brains. 

It has been argued, and with truth, that the mere possession 
and use of such a power as the vote, will develope intelligence and 
a sense of duty in the user; but in arguing thus, political philo- 
sophers overlooked one very ordinary case in modern politics; to 
wit, the case of the unwilling or indifferent voter. In such a case 
the voter regards his vote as an unimportant and tiresome adjunct ; 
and, by using it at the bidding of others, rather than at the bidding 
of his own brains and conscience, he is degraded, not elevated. 
Now, at the present day, this indifferent elector forms no small part 
of the electorate; and it is persons of this type who form one 
of the gravest dangers to a free government. These are they who 
give the dishonest candidate or agent his chance ; and who, by thus 
giving power to one man to over-ride others, turn a democratic 
system into one of injustice and iniquity. It is not democratic to 
give votes to a large number of people who don’t want them, and 
to exclude an equally large number who do. It is not democratic 
to give the vote to everyone without regard to character, intelli- 
gence, or public spirit. Democracy is opposed to the domination 
of one class over another ; but it is equally opposed to the domina- 
tion. of the fools of all classes over the wise men of all classes. If 
democracy is to prosper, honesty and common sense must be re- 
quired of the electors as well as of the elected; and this is im- 
possible, unless only those persons are electors who care to be so. 
Hence, the most necessary step in electoral reform is to get rid of 
the indifferent voter. The power of those interested would then 
be proportionately increased ; and it is possible that in their case 
the exercise of power might have the educative effect attributed to 
it; and an intelligent public opinion might ultimately be created. 

To exclude the indifferent voter, however, a radical change in 
the present system of enfranchisement, and especially of registra- 
tion, is needed. The vote at present depends, first on the chance 
of tenancy, then on the knowledge of local officials, and finally on 
the zeal of party agents. Now no one of these three conditions 
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of registration is beneficial. As to tenancy, there is no special 
reason to suppose that a man who has lived twelve months in a 
place will be more public-spirited than one who has lived three ; 
a certain period of residence is necessary to prevent the moving of 
voters from one district to another for political ends; but three 
months should be sufficient. As regards the duty laid on local 
officials to make up the register, why in the world should the 
Government take the initiative in such a matter? Why should 
utterly indifferent persons have a power thrust on them, which they 
are certain to abuse? Such voters at best become the prey of 
whichever party can shout the loudest; and the first step towards 
their much-needed elimination would be taken, if persons before 
they received the vote had to ask for it; in other words, if voters 
were registered on their personal application, and on that only. 

Nor should a voter who does not care enough about his vote 
to use it, remain on the register. Failure to exercise the franchise 
(for any cause except ill-health or unavoidable absence) should be 
followed by its withdrawal, till it is again claimed. If the voter 
has the misfortune not to approve of any of the candidates, he 
might save his vote by putting in a blank ballot paper. 

Again, the number of ignorant and inexperienced voters might 
be lessened by increasing the age of enfranchisement. There is 
no reason in the nature of things why human beings should be fit 
to govern the country as soon as they are considered fit to govern 
themselves. A slight experience in the latter art might fit them for 
exercising the former. To raise the voting age from twenty-one 
to twenty-five would injure no class ; and would eliminate the least 
experienced portion of the voters. 

Such regulations—applied equally ‘to both sexes—would 
diminish the number of indifferent voters; and should surely con- 
sole the terrified Anti-Suffragist, who need no longer anticipate 
that a vote will be forced upon her by law. But under present 
circumstances the energy of party agents would probably cause a 
good many persons to register themselves simply to avoid being 
worried. 

To meet this difficulty, some qualification, other than a three 
months’ residence is necessary. The first essential of such a quali- 
fication is that it should be of a kind to impress on the electér 
that the vote is a power to be earned; at the same time it should 
be uniform ; equally applicable to all men and women—who desire 
the vote. 

As far back as 1867 the chief objections raised to the fancy 
franchises (towards which Mr. Churchill appears to lean), was their 
complication. Mr. Gladstone declared there could be no objection 
to them in theory, but they were unworkable in practice. As they 
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consisted of half a dozen different kinds of qualifications, member- 
ship of the learned professions, payment of direct taxation, pos- 
session of a certain sum in the savings bank, or of a University 
degree, etc., the objection was valid. Deeper than its inconveni- 
ence, however, lies another objection to special franchises ; to wit, 
their tendency to create class or sectional interests. Already, at 
the present day, this tendency is but too strong in politics. There 
is already a Labour Party, formed expressly to promote the in- 
terests of the working classes; there is the nucleus of a women’s 
party; there may be a middle-class party. Now sectional action 
of this kind is contrary to democracy ; since, if it succeeds, a part 
impresses its will on the whole ; while its failure increases probably 
the grievances of the part. The business of the voter is not to 
promote the interest of any class, but to endeavour to comprehend 
fairly, and to respond justly to the claims of all; and to impress 
this on the mind of the elector, to enable him to feel that he is a 
member, not of one class or another, but of a nation, it is essential 
that the method by which he becomes an elector should be one 
open to all his countrymen. 

The qualification then, should be the same for all; it should 
be within the reach of all ; it should imply effort on the part of all ; 
and it should be sought by all for no other end than that of attain- 
ing the vote. 

Various qualifications have been tried in various States to at- 
tain this end; there is the qualification by property, by public 
service, and by education. 

Qualification by property may not be attainable by some; it 
may come by chance, not effort, to others ; and it will be desired by 
everybody without enhancing its importance by making the vote 
depend on it. Now a share in the government of the country is too 
great a thing to be regarded as an appendage to a man’s freehold 
or his bank balance. 

Again, qualification by public service may, indeed, excite a 
sense of public duty; but is it attainable by all? May it not make 
too great a demand on the time and strength of those who require 
both time and strength to keep themselves alive? Besides, who 
shall say what is or is not public service? Service, the need for 
which is undoubted, camiot be left to irregular inexperienced 
helpers; and military training, which some call public service, is 
regarded by others rather as a public danger. 

There remains, then, the franchise by education. The most 
notable experiment in this direction is, perhaps, the Massachusetts 
Law that the voter for the State Legislation must be able to read 
the laws of the State. The best known suggestion in modern 
days is that of Stuart Mill for a franchise dependent on a writing 
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and ciphering qualification: Mill, however, was looking forward to 
universal franchise ; and he hardly, perhaps, took enough account 
of the enormous mass of indifferent or unwilling voters whom such 
a franchise would admit. 

In the Massachusetts enactment, however, there is the germ of 
an idea, which might be developed with profit. The qualification 
for the exercise of power in the State should surely be accom- 
panied by some knowledge of the methods by which the State 
uses its strength. In other words, it might be possible to base 
the franchise on ability to pass a simple examination in what, for 
want of a better term, might be called the elements of the 
constitution. 

The first necessity for such an examination, of course, would 
be that there should be no personal bias in adjudging results. The 
examination, therefore, should be written, not oral; and the papers 
should be examined by State-appointed officials unconnected with 
the applicants. 

Again, the questions should be such that there could be no 
doubt as to whether the answers were or were not accurate. 
Examiners are human, and liable to party bias, but the stoutest 
opponent of the Lords would not deny that as_ things 
stand (in October, 1910), their assent is necessary to 
legislation; nor, on the other hand, would their warmest 
upholder assert that they initiated taxation; and it ought 
not to be beyond human power to draw up a paper contain- 
ing such questions, as “How is the House of Commons chosen?” 
“ What is the difference between a Resolution and a Bill?” “How 
are Ministers appointed?” “ How often must a Dissolution take 
place?” ; and questions of similar import, the answers to which 
are certain. 

Nor need educationalists object that such an examination 
would be mere cram work, and no test for intelligence. The 
object of the examination is not so much to test intelligence, as to 
exclude unintelligence. As has been said, there are many persons 
now possessing votes who did not desire them, and who rarely use 
them, but who can be brought up to the polls on an emergency 
by whichever party worries them most ; but it may fairly be doubted 
if these people could be induced to submit to an examination by 
any party agent on earth; and if they did, the mere necessity of 
obtaining accurate information on some subjects might stimulate 
intelligence. 

Moreover, when it is considered that the examinees must be 
at least twenty-five years of age ; that in the majority of cases they 
will have ceased from the daily habit of learning for seven, eight, 
or nine years ; that no faculty departs so speedily as verbal memory 
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and the power of cram; it will be seen that the willingness to 
submit to such a test for so immaterial a gain as the vote, will imply 
both effort and public spirit. 

This, however, suggests a further difficulty ; unless the exami- 
nation in question is of farcical easiness, may not many intelligent 
persons be unable to pass it for sheer want of the habit of learning 
and of expression? This again may be doubted. In the first 
place, the examination should be easy. It should consist of ques- 
tions which every voter ought to be able to answer, and which 
generally every voter who takes the slightest interest in public 
matters could answer. Even so, however, there may be a certain: 
number of intelligent persons, to whom even an easy examination 
has its terrors, mainly owing to a certain incapacity for expression. 
The general trend of education, however, tends greatly to diminish 
this number; and in such an examination as the present, the only 
thing to be considered is the evidence that the examinee possesses 
the required information; ungrammatical or clumsy forms of ex- 
pression would have no influence on the result. Further, because 
experience is more valuable than any other qualification, persons 
above a certain age, say forty-five, should not be required to submit 
to any test other than the test of residence, and of personal appli- 
cation ; now it is older persons especially, to whom the examination 
would be an annoyance. 

This question of the exception of age brings us to the practical 
question: Would not the examination have to be on a scale so 
enormous as to be unmanageable? This would no doubt be a 
stumbling-block, supposing it were necessary to examine the whole 
adult population of Great Britain in one year ; but this feat, worthy 
of the “ Examiner of all examiners,” need not be contemplated. 

In the first place, persons qualified under the old laws should 
be considered as having acquired a prescriptive right to the fran- 
chise, and should retain it accordingly. Then, as no such law 
should take effect till after the enfranchisement of women on the 
same terms as men, about one million or a million and a half 
should be added to the present electors. This would leave of 
persons between 25 and 45, needing enfranchisement, about six 
millions. Further, there would be in England and Wales an 
annual increase of about 200,000; not an unmanageable number to 
deal with yearly. If provision were made for a certain number of 
years for examining and enfranchising—say about 600,000 persons 
yearly—the result would be that in about fifteen years the whole 
population between 25 and 45, with its annual increase, would have 
the opportunity of permanent enfranchisement; for, of course, 
there would be no more need of reiterating the ceremony of exami- 
nation in this case than in any other ; once a man or woman passed 
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they would retain the degree of voter as surely as that of B.A. 
Nor need there be any injustice in selecting the persons for the 
first examination. The rule, “first come, first served,” should be 
strictly kept, so that the most zealous would be enfranchised first ; 
and this gradual and automatic yet not unjust method of enfran- 
chisement, would obviate the great difficulty of all schemes of elec- 
toral reform ; that is the danger of suddenly adding a large number 
of inexperienced voters to the electorate. 

The details of such a scheme would, of course, require very 
careful elaboration; but it may be pointed out that even during 
the period when persons previously not enfranchised under the 
present law, were obtaining the vote, a comparatively small staff 
of examiners might do the work, presuming the examination to 
take place four times a year. For the purposes of such a method 
of registration there would have to be special registration offices 
in each constituency, open, say, four times a year, where people 
would be given their papers. These they would answer on the 
spot, and post the papers to the examiners. 

Such, at least, might be one method by which the scheme 
might take effect. Some expense it might be; but if it resulted 
in securing a more enthusiastic and intelligent electorate, it 
would be money well spent. 

The plan, then, may be described as adult suffrage at forty- 
five, and examination suffrage at twenty-five ; the only disqualifica- 
tions (for varying periods), pauperism, crime, and failure to use 
the vote ; and the vote in any case to be bestowed only after three 
months’ residence, and on personal application. The plan, no 
doubt, has its drawbacks and difficulties ; but it should at least tend 
to secure a more public-spirited electorate, and thereby avoid the 
dangers incurred from the admission of the indifferent and stupid 
voter. 


A. B. WALLIS CHAPMAN. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


“ HERE we drift,” says Emerson, “like white sail across the wild 
ocean, now bright on the wave, now darkling in the trough of the 
sea; but from what port did we sail? Who knows? Or to what 
port we are bound? Who knows? There is no one to tell us but 
such poor, weather-tossed mariners as ourselves, whom we speak as 
we pass, or who have hoisted some signal, or floated to us some 
letter in a bottle from afar. But what know they more than we? 
They also found themselves on this wondrous sea. No; from the 
older sailors nothing. Over all their speaking trumpets the gray 
sea and the loud winds answer—Not in us; not in Time.” 

This beautiful figure is a cry for knowledge, and in the light of 
recent research we can answer it to some extent. We know that 
our being is derived from the germ-plasm of our ancestors, and 
that we project ourselves in the germ plasm of our offspring, so 
that each of us represents a great ancestral mosaic extending over 
many generations. Heredity being the genetic relationship which 
binds one gereration to another, its material basis is the germ 
plasm and its law is that “like tends to beget like.” In the great 
web of life there are many broken threads, many imperfect designs, 
but we can catch glimpses of Nature’s flying shuttle and perceive 
something of the pattern she is creating. We are no longer satis- 
fied with mere guesses as to the destination of man, but having 
lifted slightly the veil of Nature’s purpose, we are setting ourselves 
the serious task of working out our destiny consciously and not 
blindly. We are commencing to recognise that the progress of the 
race depends on the selection of the “ fittest "—physically, mentally, 
healthy, and vigorous for parenthood. 

In the problems of heredity we see as yet but as in a glass, 
darkly, but it is gradually dawning on many that the proper study 
of man is mankind. In our wise and beneficent search for better 
conditions of life, we should not forget other influences, which even 
more than environment go to make personality. To improve 
the conditions in which life is passed, and by which it is moulded 
is but to deal with the lesser part of the problem. The deeper 
question, the conscious solution of which is opening out to all 
civilised nations, is how to maintain, and, if possible, to improve 
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the innate quality and character of life itself. The average quality 
of a race is but the average quality of the individuals composing it. 
If by increased medical knowledge the feeble-minded and weak- 
bodied stocks be allowed to survive, and if, as it seems to be the 
case at present, they reproduce themselves faster than the better 
strains, the relative numbers of such persons in the country must 
increase, and the average quality of the race deteriorate. If by 
economic and social conditions children be made too heavy a bur- 
den on the more desirable elements of the population, there is 
danger that the thrifty and far-seeing members of the community 
will postpone marriage, and, when married, restrict the number of 
their offspring. Thus, while the weak and careless elements grow 
at an increasing rate, the good stocks of the people check their 
growth and the selective deterioration of the race is hastened in 
two ways. 

We talk of the education of the masses, but what has that 
education meant? A preparation for life? Is the making of 
money, the mere supply of the material wants of the body the end 
and aim of life? Certainly not! 

Many thoughtful observers are coming to believe that one of 
the greatest advances of the near future will be the recognition that 
education must more directly include preparation for the supreme 
civic duty of parenthood, and that all wisdom, of whatever order, 
must be justified in the children of the generation that are to be. 
When woman perceives that to her is entrusted the greatest of all 
human assets, the child during these impressionable years, conse- 
crated to character, formation and physical development, it will be 
like a trumpet call to awaken her to her weighty obligations, im- 
perial, domestic and social, for the web of life is woven by woman, 
and it is her concern to raise the tone of life in all its relations, it 
is her privilege to maintain the health of every human being, and 
upon her standard depend the manners and morals of the country.! 
Lecturing the other day at the Sorbonne, on the subject of national 
virtues, Mr. Roosevelt observed: “A nation’s chief blessing was 
that it should leave its seed to inherit the land. No refinement of 
life, no delicacy of taste, no material progress, no sordid heaping up 
of riches, no sensuous developments of art and literature can in 
any way compensate for the loss of the great fundamental virtues, 
and of these great fundamental virtues the greatest is the race’s 
power to perpetuate the race.” 

As Herbert? points out, in all questions of social science, there 
are two sets of potent factors, the hereditary and the environ- 
mental, and social progress, from a biological point of view, resolves 
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itself into the relative value of these factors. Though sociological 
problems cannot be solved on biological principles alone, it is these 
which have first to be sifted and taken account of in order to find a 
stable basin for fruitful discussions. On this subject there are 
three schools of thought, those who hold that heredity has very 
little effect, others who maintain that environment is the over- 
powering force, and thirdly, in the opinion of the writer, the true 
explanation, that heredity and environment are inseparably united, 
heredity being the creative power, handing to the offspring certain 
faculties which are inborn, that is, in the ancestral germ plasm, and 
environment, the developing power which either crushes or develops. 
those faculties, but is absolutely lacking in power to create that 
which does not exist. Unfortunately, it is always so easy to elicit 
the factors of environment, so difficult to discover those of heredity 
either through ignorance or wilful concealment. As man differs in 
no important way in his bodily characters from the other m:m- 
malia, so the laws governing the variation and transmission of those 
characters are the same as are found throughout the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, and further, the “moral and mental” attri- 
butes of man, which, presumably. are corellated with physical struc- 
tures, are inherited no less strongly than the bodily features 
themselves. 

In the evidence given before the Royal Commission on the 
care and control of the feeble-minded, it was shown that feeble- 
mindedness was just as prevalent among the well-to-do as among 
the poor. If environment was the chief cause in causing mental 
deterioration, there should have been a much larger proportion 
among the poor. It is much more easy to obtain statistics con- 
cerning the latter, who have to send their degenerate offspring ir to 
public institutions, but the former transfer theirs into private 
homes over which there is no supervision whatever. 

Environment plays an important réle in the evolution of the 
species, but not in the manner represented by Lamarck, ze. by 
changed surroundings. On the contrary, according to Darwin’s 
theory of natural selection, the environment does not alter the 
characteristics of the indiv:2al directly, but only selects such in- 
dividuals as possess certain characters most suitable to that en- 
vironment, the remaining members of the species being weeded out 
in the struggle for existence. By thus constantly eliminating those 
unfit for the prevailing conditions, the constant change of environ- 
ment leads to a progressive change of the species, thus bringing 
about its gradual transformation. 

Coming now to the second part of the problem, the hereditary 
factor, we see, as has been pointed out many times before, that 
these variations are given qualities, due to influences already 
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existent in the germ, and therefore heritable. Whatever environ- 
mental influences may do; they can only work with these fixed 
hereditary tendencies. And it is for this reason that the poten- 
tialities expressed in the germ are of the utmost importance, form- 
ing, as they do, the material for the progréssive evolution of the 
race. It is, then, to those fundamental hereditary qualities that we 
have to devote our attention. Natural selection being the key- 
stone of the evolutionary process, we must look to the same prin- 
ciple as a guide for the solution of the “ social question.” 

For this problem does not mean only the quest for the better- 
ment of the individual born into society—a problem which depends 
for its solution on the procurement of favourable conditions for all 
(this is generally called the “social problem,” and thought to be 
its sole and whole content); the problem implies, furthermore— 
and this is its most important part—the gradual betterment of the 
race ; in other words, the progressive development of man, be it in 
his physical, intellectual, or moral capacity. Those who maintain 
that a change of environment alone, however favourable, will have 
permanent effects on succeeding generations, basing, as they do, 
their belief on the presumed inheritance of acquired characters, 
have, as repeatedly shown, little grounds for such an assumption. 
Whatever environment may do for the individual, its effects are 
not embodied as part and parcel of the heritage of the progeny. 
“ No degenerate and feeble stock,” says Karl Pearson, “ will ever 
be converted into healthy and sound stock by the accumulated 
effects of education, good laws, and sanitary surroundings. Such 
means may render the individual members of the stock passable, if 
not strong, members of society ; but the same process will have to 
be gone through again and again, with their offspring, and this in 
ever-widening circles, if the stock, owing to the conditions in which 
society has placed it, is able to increase in numbers.” 

All that the environment can do is to call the child’s powers 
into activity, and furnish the means for their realisation, the direc 
tion and the final limits of his development, come from within. It 
is vain to expect the right development of a child’s moral nature in 
an immoral environment, as it is to expect the healthy growth of 
the body under unhealthy conditions. The question of surrounding 
the child with influence calculated to evolve its powers is thus 
transcendently important. The tongue he speaks is not more surely 
the language of his own people than are the ideas he forms, the 
sentiments he imbibes and the habits he developes; the essential 
element is not the precept, but the practice of those into whose 
hands the care of the child falls, and it is thus his character becomes 
fixed, whether in the ways of virtue or vice, but when fixed, all new 
forces either leave him unaffected or re-inforce his existing ten- 
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dencies. This is the reason why nothing can be done with the 
adult wastrels, and is causing social reformers to despair of doing 
any good with them. 

How can we help to prevent the crowding of men, women, 
and children into dens, wherein decency is abolished, and the most 
ordinary conditions of healthful existence are impossible of attain- 
ment, in which the pleasures within reach are reduced to bestiality 
and drunkenness, in which the pains accumulate at compound in- 
terest, in the shape of starvation, disease, stunted development, and 
moral degradation—in which the prospect of even steady and 
honest industry. is a life of unsuccessful battling with hunger, 
rounded off by a pauper’s grave. This is the riddle of the Sphinx, 
and every nation that does not solve it will cease to exist. It isa 
mere plain truth that throughout Great Britain there is not a single 
large manufacturing town which is free from a vast mass of people 
whose condition is exactly that described, and from a greater mass 
who, living just on the edge of the social swamp, are liable to be 
precipitated into it by lack of demand for their produce. These 
people are often ignorant, and blame society for evils which arise 
from their own wasteful ways, but it would be wise not to leave 
them in the hands of the most dangerous agitator of all—their 
own wrongs. 

From the evidence given before the Royal Commission, we 
learn that in England and Wales 271,607 persons are suffering 
from mental defect, that 120,000 are certified lunatics, and 150,000 
are not sane, but are not certifiable, while 66,000 urgently need 
proper supervision. In the schools, it is said some 100,000 are 
mentally defective, and in our prisons there are to be found 4,000 
feeble-minded persons. From these figures, it is evident we have 
in our midst a class of persons contributing to the degeneracy of 
the race. But that is not all. The problem of the feeble-minded 
is intimately associated with the problems of insanity, epilepsy, alco- 
holism, and consumption. Again, such questions as the housing, 
feeding, and remuneration of the working-classes, infantile mortality, 
teaching, employment, and pauperism, are in urgent need of atten- 
tion, but measures to deal with these matters cannot solve the 
problem of national degeneracy. National progress can only take 
place when means are taken to increase the fit and decrease the 
unfit. The establishment of suitable farm and industrial colonies 
is the only method whereby society can be protected from the 
feeble-minded. There they would be far happier than in the out- 
side world, and would contribute to their own support. Nothing is 
more wasteful than this army of degenerates who, when they are 
not living at the cost of the taxpayer in workhouses or prisons, are 
wandering at large idling, pilfering, injuring property, and polluting 
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the stream of national health by throwing into it human rubbish 
in the shape of lunatics, idiots, and criminals.3 

Mrs. Pinsent has drawn attention to the fact that at present 
our education of the feeble-minded is the very best that could have 
been evolved for the production of first-class recruits for the 
criminal and immoral classes. We take weak-minded girls out of 
the slums, place them in institutions, feed them up, and improve in 
countless ways their bodily condition and at 16 they are turned out 
mentally hardly improved, and in self-control not one atom, for 
once feeble-minded, always feeble-minded. It is possible to miti- 
gate, never to eradicate. The main recommendation of the Com- 
mission was that there should be one authority to train and control 
the mentally defective, and thus, through this Board of Control, 
unity and continuity of management would be established. The 
best method to adopt might be the notification of these feeble- 
minded people—rich and poor—by the medical officer of the school, 
and in the case of the rich, who keep their children at home, by 
the medical attendant, either to the Asylums Committee of the 
county or a corresponding body. They would then be certified 
and classified before a special magistrate, and sent to colonies until 
say the age of 21, when they could again be examined, and a de- 
cision arrived at as to whether they should be allowed into the outer 
world under the supervision of after care association, or be segre- 
gated for life. The adult feeble-minded—there are many—out- 
door paupers receiving relief, the feeble-minded criminals, adult and 
juvenile, could also be swept into colonies. 


The desire to comprehend the laws of the order of civilised 
society, and of directing and controlling to some extent the forces 
that struggle and combine within it, is destined to deepen and to 
spread. Wherever we turn we find men discussing what are called 
“Social Problems.” All the great organs of public thought—the 
pulpit, the platform, and the press—are eloquent with this theme. 
Like a vast primeval forest, the civilised modern state, which is 
the highest form so far achieved by human society, renews its im- 
morality from age to age. 

Every individual within it, struggling for his own life, and 
reaching up towards the sunlight, contributes not only to the 
variety, but to the vast unity of the whole. All have for successive 
generations shed their lives like forest leaves to make the soil on 
which our social institutions grow. There should be no college or 
secondary school where something should not be done to give to 
the future citizens a glimpse of the vast powers that move in our 
social life. Capital must discover that it has duties; labour, that 
it can be ennobled, the care of the employer for the man, and the 
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man for the employer, is a sound social doctrine, and leads to suc- 
cess and true happiness to each.” 

Both should learn that, as citizens of the same empire, there 
is a similarity of interests which can only be maintained by single- 
ness of purpose and loyal co-operation. ‘he nation to be strong 
without must be united within, and the rich should always hold out 
a helping hand to the poor and suffering. The greatness of a 
people depends not only on its material success, but also on its 
moral progress. Above everything, it should be remembered that 
if the race degenerates—through the high birth-rate of the unfit 
and the lessened one of the fit—the time will come when its herit- 
age is toc great for it, and neither battleships, Free Trade, nor 
Tariff Reform, nor anything else will save it. The bigger the 
empire, the stronger must be the race; the larger the superstruc- 
ture, the stronger must be the foundations (Whetham). The 
citizens must be healthy, thrifty, sober, industrious, and patriotic. 
Their virtue must not be of the cloistered idealist kind ; it must be 
full of vitality and vigour, ready to face the rude shocks of a 
tempestuous world, always prepared to defend itself against ag- 
gression by trained, effective, and remorseless force. The man 
who is too tame to become a soldier, the woman who is too self- 
indulgent to become a mother, are no worthy citizens of a great 
Empire. That which I wish to point out is that so long as the 
natural man increases and multiplies, so long will peace and industry 
necessitate a struggle for existence as sharp as any that ever went 
on under the regime of war. About every hundred seconds a new 
claimant to a share in the common stock of maintenance presents 
himself or herself among us. At the present time the produce of 
the soil does not suffice to feed half its population ; the other moiety 
has to be supplied with food which must be bought from the people 
of food-producing countries. 

We desire nothing but that which is in itself innocent and 
praiseworthy—and lo! in spite of ourselves, we are in reality en- 
gaged in an internecine struggle for existence with our presumably 
no less peaceful and well-meaning neighbours. However shocking 
to the moral sense this eternal competition of man against man, of 
nation against nation, this state of things does exist. 


C. T. Ewart, M.D. 


3- Henry Jones. 











ARE WE CIVILISED ? 


REPORT ON EARTH CONDITIONS AS OBSERVED 
DURING THE YEAR 1909, ANNO DOMINI. 


ONE night, during the recent interest aroused by the near approach 
of Mars to the earth, Prof. Zoroaster, from his observatory on the 
summit of Mount Ararat saw the fall of a meteor that seemed to 
come direct from Mars. So strongly impressed was he with the 
belief that this was no ordinary meteor, that, after making calcula- 
tions of distance, etc., he sent a party in search of it. It was found 
at last, and proved to be a ball of stone with a hollow centre, just 
large enough to contain a roll of parchment, on which was written 
a long and detailed report of conditions upon the earth at the 
present time. Prof. Zoroaster will present this manuscript, to- 
gether with the report upon his observations, to the “ International 
Society for the Study of the Stars,” during the coming year, but 
he has kindly consented to let us make extracts for earlier 
publication. 

In the original report, a great deal of space was given to 
criticisms and suggestions far beyond our understanding, evidently 
referring to laws of nature, and legal and social matters, with 
which we are not yet familiar. Only the simplest extracts will be 
given here, and in some cases we have been obliged to substitute 
familiar words for others not known to us. The internal evidence 
showed that a committee of three had made a close study of earth 
conditions during the recent proximity of the two planets. Whether 
this committee visited the earth in visible or invisible person, or 
made their observations by some means unknown ‘to us, it was 
impossible to tell, but it is evident that they became thorough 
masters of our language and habits, during the short time that 
they appear to have been here. 


Greetings, oh you of the Great Tribunal! Greetings, fellow 
workers and dear friends! It is with pleasure that we return to 
you again, and, with sincerest appreciation for your confidence 
us, present our report upon conditions on the planet Earth, which 
after the lapse of many years has again approached so near that 
we are enabled to study and criticise her people. We shall have 
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to confess our mingled feelings of disappointment and hope as a 
result of this study, for though the little planet is still very young— 
the kindergarten of the universe, in fact—it is unusually backward, 
having attained and lost a civilisation almost equal to its present 
one some time before the period of its earliest recorded history. 

Our chief cause for disappointment lay in the complacency of 
the people, who, with a few exceptions, are so confident that they 
have reached an advanced stage of progress, that it is very hard to 
arouse them to a proper realization of the heights still to be won. 
Our hope lay in the few whose clearness of vision and far-reaching 
purpose may not only point the way, but compel the progress of. 
the others, and hasten what must ultimately develop—a race of men 
as beautiful and perfect as the planet itself will become, for its 
evolution is apparent from age to age. 

The manner of life upon the earth is more strange than ever. 
We have seen nothing like it elsewhere. Upon approaching it we 
observed, scattered here and there upon its surface, congested spots 
which proved to be towns—small places where masses of the people 
live, crowded together in smali box-like dwellings built to exclude 
the sun and air, for these people are abnormally sensitive to heat 
and cold, and take every possible means of protecting themselves 
“against the elements. Millions live and die in these towns, 
strangers all their lives to nature, and yet so undeveloped that they 
do not even realise their loss. Many of them are so crowded 
together that they literally have no proper place for birth or death, 
and very few, indeed, have time for spiritual development, little 
realizing either its necessity or blessing, or the influence upon their 
inner lives of space, colour and quiet. So strange is life in these 
tcwns that even primal sanitary conditions are neglected unless 
there are laws to enforce them, and in all so-called civilized centres 
cleanliness, etc., is compulsory. (So far, such laws have not been 
found necessary among savage peoples). 

Since the cities are so crowded it follows, as a natural conse- 
quence, that the interlying districts are sparsely settled and the 
people practically without the stimulus of companionship, so it is 
needless to say that their development is as one-sided as that of the 
townspeople. Fortunately, many are beginning to realize this, but 
it will not be possible to do much to better the condition while such 
imperfect means of transportation and communication exist. 

In fact, in all their material development, the people of earth 
are still very primitive, using the most intricate and elaborate de- 
vices to accomplish their ends. All means of transportation are 
slow, cumbersome and noisy; passage through the air is still un- 
dreamed of, save by means of air-ships, and, incredible though it 
may seem, only one—the Christ—ever mastered the art of walking 
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on the water. Communication is, therefore, limited, practically all of 
it being through instruments or other material means, the great law 
controlling thought currents not yet being understood—in fact, not 
even believed possible, except by an enlightened few. 

The keynote of this backward condition in material develop- 
ment is the fact that so little is known of the laws of nature. The 
change of seasons; the power of the wind; the signs of coming 
storms ; the heat within the earth, and the cold at its two extremes ; 
underground waters and cavities; ocean streams; the electric and 
magnetic currents of the earth and air; the influence of the 
planets; the power of light and darkness; the uses of colour—all 
of these, and countless more of the manifestations of nature, are 
practically without use to them, mere facts to be wondered at and 
struggled with, their tremeadous possibilities still undiscovered. 

One reason why these people have not made more progress 
in the study of nature is that so much of their interest and atten- 
tion is centered upon their own bodies, which, though upright and 
fairly symmetrical now, are still very gross, requiring enormous 
quantities of food, and becoming frequently sickened and diseased, 
a most peculiar condition, brought on by breaking some material 
or spiritual law of nature, and treated by injecting drugs into the 
system, or cutting the bodies with instruments, which frequently 
produces death. The very simple laws governing health are prac- 
tically unknown, and very much retarded by the fact that some 
of these strange people encourage their diseases and take pride 
in them, and none in the least realise the shame of allowing weak- 
ness and decay to master them. On this account, and because 
of the frightful accidents caused by their cumbersome material 
methods, there are multitudes of maimed and wounded human 
creatures upon the earth, unable to find pleasure in life or release 
from it, and in addition to all this, terrible unhappiness and con- 
fusion of affairs is caused by sudden and untimely deaths, a large 
proportion of the people dying before they reach old age. The 
peaceful parting of the spirit from the body when the proper state 
of development is reached, is still a dream to most of them. 

The majority of those who have no sorrows to absorb their 
attention, spend a great deal of their time and substance decking 
their persons with elaborate and gaudy stuffs, many of them 
piercing their features to hang ornaments upon, or decking them- 
selves with the furs and feathers of animals killed solely for this 
purpose, and yet the effect of this elaborate ornamentation is rarely 
symmetrical or harmonious in colour or form. 

Even more important than dress, however, is the question of 
food, the distribution of which is most peculiar, for many people 
possess more than they can ever use, while others die of starva- 
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tion, though the beautiful little planet produces more than its 
people can possibly consume. A few are beginning to revclt 
against this unnatural condition, and realise that competition must 
give way to co-operation if harmony is to dwell among them. 

The primary cause of the heartless competition to be seen on 
every hand is the desire for accumulation, which, strange as it may 
seem, is too often the measure of success. The rapid growth of 
this menace is one of the most discouraging conditions that we 
observed on the earth, for it is indicative of low and primitive 
standards. At the present time there are men who have broken 
the hearts of their fellow men, robbed them of their goods and 
starved their wives and children through the terrible systems they 
control, and yet, having accumulated enormous treasures of all 
kinds, wield the power of princes, and are proclaimed everywhere 
as the great men of the earth. Fortunately, the very enormity of 
the evil will soon cause its decline. 


It has been very difficult to establish reforms of any kind upon 
the earth, on account of the strange adherence of its inhabitants to 
old ideas and customs. On some parts of the globe the people 
even worship the graves of their ancestors, and in all lands great 
teachers and reformers are met with ridicule and contempt (though 
rarely nailed or stoned now), for attempting to reveal some newly 
discovered truth to their fellow men. Differences of opinion are 
frequently settled by means of physical violence, even nations 
being plunged into war for relatively trifling matters. These wars 
sometimes last for years, depopulating countries of their finest 
men, and retarding growth and progress of all kinds. The side 
which has succeeded in most completely devastating the army 
and land of the other is considered the victor, and the disputed 
question is then settled in its favour. 


Again and again we wondered at these people, who have so 
little knowledge of the law of their being. Life would be so in- 
finitely happier if they could only be brought into harmony with 
it, especially in the matter of time, in regard to which they have 
the strangest ideas, seeming to think that it is limited, and that 
certain things must be done within these limitations. In conse- 
quence, there is a tremendous amount of nerve-racking haste, with 
its consequent results, waste, great confusion of mental power, and 
very imperfect results, to say nothing of the ceaseless round of 
unimportant detail that is crowded in. When once they grow to 
realise that time is one and eternal, and that only those things 
need be done that contribute to the welfare and happiness of the 
race, they will advance in a century more than they have done 
these thousands of years before. 
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There is great confusion of moral standards on the earth, 
multitudes of people having no well-defined ideas of their own as 
to what is right or wrong, accepting without question the teachings 
of earlier generations, and the legal requirements to which all are 
expected to conform. This legal system is still very primitive, 
being a series of rulings made for the majority, and therefore often 
far from just to the individual. As an instance, two men may com- 
mit the same crime and be inflicted with the same punishment, 
regardless of the fact that heredity, environment, and training 
made one man fully conscious of the enormity of his sin, while the 
other was hardly responsible for the wrong that he did. Thou- 
sands of men, untaught, spiritually asleep perhaps, who have done 
wrong—killed to avenge some burning injury, or taken part of 
another's possessions in an hour of need or temptation, are parted 
from friends and family, and shut away from nature, with other 
evil or discouraged men, for years, and when finally released are 
scorned and shunned, until driven to crime again, while men who 
plunge nations into war, or constantly underpay their workers, are 
exempt from all unpleasant legal consequences. Hard though it 
is to believe, this condition of affairs exists in every so-called 
civilized country on the earth to-day. 


Another form of imprisonment flourishing at the present time 
is that of the so-called “insane,” many of whom are men and 
women subject to the control of forces not their own, or so 
independent in thought and action as to be considered unlike their 
fellow creatures, and therefore mentally unsound. These people 
are regarded with sympathy, it is true, but also with repugnance, 
and there is still the most hopeless ignorance as to the causes of 
their condition, and its cures. To the inhabitants of earth so- 
called “ insanity” is as great a mystery as dreams, the control and 
uses of which they are as yet ur~ble to understand. 


Crime and insanity are not, however, the only things governed 
by purely legal laws. By far the most important and far-reaching 
wrong is that of the married state, where no immorality is recog- 
nized unless so designated by the law. This condition is at its 
worst among the civilized nations, where marriages entirely with- 
out love are sanctioned, if certain legal requirements are met. The 
natural consequences of such a union are so degrading that both 
men and women frequently lose all sense of right and wrong, dis- 
solving the tie and forming another at will, yet continuing to be 
respected because upheld by the legal system. The law that 
prevails on more advanced planets, where each soul recognizes its 
own affinity and no other, is regarded as too perfect to be practical, 
the truth being that it is not yet desired. 
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It is not hard to imagine that such primitive people can be 
cruel, both to children and animals, but cruelty to the former is 
far less common now than it was some centuries ago, when there 
were no philanthropic means of preventing it. People no longer 
kill their women and children as sacrifices to love and religion, but 
hordes of animals are hunted, caged, tortured, and killed for pur- 
poses of amusement, the leading men and women often taking 
part in these excesses, and, strange though it may seem, this con- 
dition is constantly growing worse instead of better, possibly be- 
cause the people are hardened to it from the earliest childhood, 
one of the chief pleasures of which are the wild animals that have 
been trapped and caged, and brought to the cities to remain upon 
exhibition for the remainder of their lives. The effect upon the 
children can well be imagined, and though, when mature, they no 
longer take real pleasure in scenes of human pain or death, they 
are quite willing to encourage games and contests with an element 
of danger. The majority of their amusements are innocent 
(though often coarse or foolish), and since few things are more 
indicative of the progress of a people than their amusements, there 
is ground for encouragement in this direction. Already, there are 
those who recognize the fundamental principles of pleasure—those 
who seek Nature and learn her secrets, who commune with noble 
minds and develop the best that is within themselves. To them 
the trinity of real happiness is to learn, to be, to do, and therefore 
their progress is assured, for progress without happiness can never 
make headway in this or any world. 

The educational systems do not teach this. They adhere to 
old beliefs (one of the most pernicious of which is the virtue of 
suffering), and are even more crude than the legal systems, their 
apparent object being to instil into totally ignorant minds the 
erudition and teachings (many of them false) of past masters, 
instead of realizing the limitless possibilities of the soul, and en- 
couraging its unfoldment. As a logical consequence the mind is 
overcrowded with unimportant detail, especially during the formula- 
tive period, while those qualities which to us seem most important 
are entirely overlooked—memory is imperfectly trained, thought 
unawakened, the sub-conscious self unrecognized, the emotions un- 
controlled, spiritual development entirely overlooked, and the laws 
of being disregarded. With the recognition of these things will 
come realization of man’s infinite possibilities, and with realization 
both opportunity and demonstration, which will mean a race of 
perfect men and women. The latter, even now, have in some re- 
spects finer perceptions aout these things, and a higher noral 
standard, but they are considered inferior to men, and have an 
entirely different intellectual and legal status, and are given no 
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voice whatever in matters of education or public interest. They 
devote nearly all their time to the raising of offspring, who suffer 
the natural consequence of being trained by one parent only, and 
that one but partially developed. .This is but one of the many 
cases in which the teachings of nature have been disregarded. 

Another strange error persistently held to is the prejudice of 
race. It is needless to dwell upon the narrowing influence that 
such a belief must exert upon a people still governed almost en- 
tirely by public opinion. 

We have enumerated only a few of the many characteristics 
that go to show that the inhabitants of the planet Earth are still 
in a primitive state of civilization, and though there is much to 
censure and wonder at, there is far more to pity in the contempla- 
tion of a people who, owing to their spiritual and mental dark- 
ness, suffer to a degree that is difficult for us to realize, and bitterly 
hard because they are, for the most part, without the help of those 
on a plane more spiritual than their own, their materialism having 
almost entirely lost for them communion with spirits of a higher 
order. But sadder even than this, and difficult again for us to 
comprehend, is the fact that they go through life blindly, fearing 
the end, which is clothed in pain and mystery and darkness. That 
this fear is needless they do not know. In their efforts to find the 
truth they search blindly, over-reaching in this, as in so many 
things, and striving to find without, and prove by material means, 
that which spirit alone can prove. Is it any wonder that we pity 
them, and make allowances for their slow advance? This is at 
once the cause of our despair and of our hope—despair for their 
present darkness and confusion, hope for the light that will come 
with the great awakening that is even now beginning to stir over 
the length and breadth of the world, finding voice in those who 
have left the rush and turmoil to listen—a voice still faint and 
prone to error, but it whispers courage and moral strength, tells 
the secrets of life and preaches love, and soon we hope to see, on 
the planet earth, a race of men awakened and progressing—and in 
justification of their present condition let us remind you that on no 
planet have men ever progressed beyond their religious and moral 
ideal. 


G. E. WALLACE. 











POLITICS IN 1910 


ON the 30th November, 1909, the House of Lords finally decided 
to reject the Budget of the Liberal Government, and that Govern- 
ment, in accordance with its previously expressed intention, ap- 
pealed to the country. Parliament was dissolved on 10th January, 
1910, and the election of the new Parliament began on January 
14th, and was continued to the end of the month and beyond. The 
Unionist party had to make a net gain of 168 seats in order to 
secure a bare majority against the coalition of Liberals, Labourites, 
and Nationalists. Instead of so doing, they only secured a net 
gain of 105, leaving them in a minority of 124. He must have 
been a very sanguine Liberal who expected the Government to 
hold all the enormous and unprecedented majority of 1906, while, 
on the other hand, many keen Unionists even hoped to secure a 
majority for their creed. On the whole, the result was a justifica- 
tion of the Liberal policy, and a condemnation of the action of the 
House of Lords in rejecting the Budget, since it was so accepted 
by the Lords themselves. 

The position of the parties at the close of the General Election 
was :-— 


BY Silidicnasecscvissesuhininces 275 
Labour Members ............... 40 
SII ‘nencdechmndiascnsenes 71 
Independent Nationalists ... I! 
—- I 
CIEE Sadesetsdceketonvicsens 273 
Ministerial Majority ............ 124 


There are one or two points about the election worthy of note 
in passing. Wales and Scotland remained practically as in 1906, 
and so did the North of England and great manufacturing towns. 
But the South of England, and the counties went back almost to 
their old Conservative preponderance, while in London the honours 
were divided, with a slight majority for the Unionists, viz., 33 to 
28. In Ireland, whilst about the usual number of Nationalists (82) 
were elected, 11 of these followed the leadership of Mr. William 
O’Brien, who is bitterly opposed to Mr. John Redmond in even 
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his modified support of the Budget, and they have occasionally 
voted with the Conservatives. 

The King opened the new Parliament in person on February 
21st, 1910. To the Address to the Crown in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. A. Chamberlain moved an amendment in favour of 
Tariff Reform, which was negatived by 285 votes to 254, the 
Nationalists not voting. Lord Rosebery, in the House of Lords, 
proposed three resolutions for the reform of that House. The first 
two being agreed to, the third resolution was passed by 175 votes 
to 17 on March 22nd. 

Meantime, the Government listened to advice all round as to 
whether they should pass the 1909 rejected Budget, and send it up 
to the Lords first, or first pass their resolutions aimed at limiting 
the power of veto on the part of the Lords. They had to bear in 
mind that Mr. Redmond’s party did not view with any great favour 
the Budget, believing it to press hardly upon Ireland, but wanted 
the House of Lords debarred from maintaining an absolute veto 
upon legislation. Until the Lords’ veto was dealt with the passage 
of a Home Rule Bill was evidently impossible. They had also to 
bear in mind that Mr. O’Brien was fanning the flames of any oppo- 
sition to the Budget there was in Ireland. They, therefore, de- 
cided to proceed with the Budget and the Veto Resolutions to- 
gether, meantime keeping the sadly damaged imperial finance afloat 
by temporary measures. Consequently, on 7th April, the first of 
the Government’s three veto resolutions was carried by a majority 
of 102, and on 13th and 14th April amendments were defeated, and 
the second and third resolutions passed by majorities varying from 
135 to 103. On 25th April, Mr. O’Brien’s amendment fo the 
Budget was defeated, and the Budget carried by a majority of 86. 
On April 27th an amendment to the third reading was negatived 
by a majority of 93, and the Finance Act and Development Acts 
were passed and sent up to the Lords, who promptly ran them 
through all their stages on April 28th. On April 29th they re- 
ceived the Royal Assent, and thus ended the fight over the 1909 
Budget in a decided victory for the Liberals. 

I have gone over this ground somewhat in detail because the 
next act in the drama was so unexpected and striking that we are 
apt to forget the exact political situation preceding King Edward’s 
death. This took place, after a very short illness, on May 6th, 
1G410. It is no part of a review of political events to enlarge upon 
the nation’s loss and the nation’s sorrow. But its merely political 
effects were very considerable. Instead of the strait and acute 
party fight over the Veto Resolutions which had been expected 
after the recess, we had the hurried summoning of Parliament for 
the purpose of swearing allegiance to King George V., and the 
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re-adjournment until June 8th. Then we had, on June 16th, the 
appointment of the Conference, four members of the Government, 
Messrs. Asquith, Lloyd George and Birrell, and Lord Crewe meet- 
ing four leaders of the Opposition, Lords Lansdowne and Cawdor, 
and Messrs. Balfour and A. Chamberlain, in an endeavour to find 
a via media of this constitutional quarrel. This Conference began 
its meetings on June 17th, held 21 meetings, and broke up on 
November 10th without coming to any agreement. It made no 
statement of what had transpired. Many people had hoped for a 
successful issue to its labours, but few on either side had strongly 
believed in it, and many upon the advanced Liberal side had looked 
upon it with undisguised suspicion. While the Conference lasted 
there had been a truce between the parties on the constitutional 
question, which had even extended to other questions, and certainly 
tended to modify the bitterness of party feeling. 

The fact that the Government were practically pledged not to 
introduce any large contentious measure during the time of truce 
had its effect upon another question, which is not a party one, and 
which has loomed largely iit the public mind for some time past, 
viz., Women’s Enfranchisement- On May 26th it was announced 
that a Conciliation Committee of 36 M.P.’s of all parties had pre- 
pared a Bill on the subject of Women’s Suffrage. A demonstration 
of 10,000 women on June 18th marched from Victoria Embank- 
ment to the Albert Hall to support it. On July 12th, after a 
debate worthy of the occasion, the second reading was passed by 
299 votes to 189, a majority of 110: but by 320 to 175, a majority 
of 145, it was referred to a Committee of the whole House, which 
meant the shelving of any legislative action. It served to show the 
strength of the movement in the House of Commons, in spite of 
the revolt of two professed adherents of Women’s Suffrage, 
Messrs. Lloyd George and Winston Churchill, on the ground that 
the Bill was not sufficiently democratic. It would not have been 
impossible for the Government to have taken up the Bill, in spite 
of their pledge, as this was by no means a contentious party Bill. 
However, there is apparently no disposition on their part to do so. 

One of the most important events in party politics during 1910 
has been what is generally known as the “Osborne Judgment.” 
Into the details of this it would be impossible in this short article to 
enter. Suffice it to say that the practical effect of the decisions of 
the Court of Appeal and House of Lords was that Trade Union 
funds could not be legally applied to the support of a political 
representative in Parliament, abolishing a system which has been 
in operation with good results for many years, and on which the 
present organization of the Labour Party has been built up There 
are, however, those on the Liberal side of the House who think that 
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the compulsion of a minority to pay for a representative whose 
opinions they do not hold, is wrong. The bulk of the Labour 
Members hold that this legal decision should simply be reversed by 
Parliamentary legislation, as in the Taff Vale case. A large num- 
ber of Liberals appear to hold that the case can be best met by 
payment of members, together with their official election expenses. 
This is at present a possible point of friction between the Liberals 
and Labour Party. A section of the Conservative Party has made 
a bid for “ payment of members,” as a plank in their party platform, 
but so far this has not secured the adherence of the party at large. 
The executive of the Labour Party, to conciliate opinion to their 
point of view, have a proposal which will come before the next 
Labour Conference, to abolish the signed pledge to vote with their 
party at present taken by Labour candidates. They would rely 
instead upon their “ esprit de corps.” 

In another direction, the Conservative Party are making a bid 
for the popular, and especially the Irish vote, viz., of some modified 
form of Home Rule, in conjunction with a scheme of Imperial 
Federation. A well-known business man has, in the Times, stated 
that this has been discussed at the Conference. But here again 
the progressive element is pulled up by the inertia of its leaders. 
Consequently, there is a good deal of friction between different 
sections of the party, and complaints against their leaders, Mr. 
Balfour in particular, which finds expression in various party news- 
papers. 

Tariff Reform has not been doing well this year; I think even 
its most fervent apostles will admit this. The increased cost of 
living, and especially of food, consequent upon repeated raisings 
of the tariffs, has caused strong protests in Canada, the United 
States, Germany, and Austria, not to mention the chronic state of 
protest which goes on in Italy: The movement at present does not 
seem to aim at more than a reduction of the tariff, but whether it 
will eventually go further remains to be seen. On the other hand, the 
increasing trade and prosperity of this country—the increase of 
trade for the first ten months of this year, as against the same 
months last year, being, imports £42,931,046, exports £56,462,409— 
with the accompanying diminution of unemployment, has had a 
buoyant influence upon Free Trade, and justified its finance. It 
has enabled the Government to vote a large increase of expenditure 
on the Navy, as well as carrying out its programme of industrial 
amelioration, ¢.g., the abolition of the pauper disqualification for old 
age pensions. So that, on June 30th, Mr. Lloyd George was 
enabled to show an estimated surplus, when a deficit had been con- 
fidently predicted. 

Several minor measures have been passed, such as, among 
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others, Police Superannuation, Consolidated Fund, Small Holdings, 
Census, Regency, Mines’ Accidents, and Appropriation Bills. The 
Bill arousing the most strenuous fight, although carried by a large 
majority of both sides of the House, was the Accession Declara- 
tion Bill, abolishing some of the statements in the Royal Declara- 
tion offensive to our Roman Catholic citizens. The Government, 
on this, as well as on the other measures, undoubtedly added to its 
popularity. 

In foreign affairs, there has been no startling development 
which affected party politics, except the question of the increase 
of the Navy, and our relations with Germany. The recent quickly- 
successful revolution in Portugal did not touch party feeling. The 
administration of India has come in for its usual share of criticism 
from both extremes, as has that of Egypt. The Persian question, 
with its reflex action upon our relations with Turkey and Germany, 
has caused some fluttering in the dovecotes lately. But since the 
Russo-Japanese War, and the consequent dethronement of the 
Russian bogey, our scare-mongers have not ceased in their efforts 
to raise a still greater bogey in Germany. Another nation’s in- 
crease and accession to wealth and power must, according to these 
unscrupulous war-mongers, mean a decrease of wealth and power 
to us, and a menace to our existence as a nation. The Conserva- 
tive party, I am sorry to say, have taken this up as a stick where- 
with to beat the Government, and only lately, when severely criti- 
cised by his followers on his want of a programme, Mr. Balfour 
gave them a lead in this direction. That was, I think—speaking 
from a patriotic point of view—a great mistake, and partly accounts 
for the apparently weak condition of the Conservative Party to- 
day. The Government, meantime, is maintaining the “Two Power” 
standard, scares and future calculations notwithstanding, and the 
country generally seems to appreciate that it is so doing. There 
are scare-mongers in Germany also, who similarly stir up feeling 
against England, and meantime the weight of armaments presses 
upon both people, leading also to mutual suspicion, and the arrest 
of travellers as spies. Instead of doing anything to increase ig- 
norant jealousies, wise statesmen should be careful to do all in their 
power to abate them. The triumph of civilisation at the expense 
of barbarism, whether at home or abroad, rather than the triumph 
of our country at the expense of some other, is the ideal which 
statesmen of all parties should hold up before us. 

When a party in power at all ceases to hold the confidence of 
the country, it is quickly reflected in the bye-elections. What is 
the verdict in this respect in 1910? Apart from Ireland, there 
have been 17 bye-elections, six Liberals and one Conservative be- 
ing returned unopposed. In contested elections, at Kirkdale 
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(Liverpool) a Conservative succeeded a Conservative. At St. 
George’s-in-the-East, Ilkestone, Mid-Glamorgan, South Edinburgh, 
Crewe, Hartlepool, East Dorset, South Shields, and Walthamstow 
a Liberal followed a Liberal, in some instances by a decreased, and 
in some instances, by a slightly increased majority. At Waltham- 
stow, the latest, the Liberal majority increased by 571 votes, in 
spite of the fact that the Labour Party asked their supporters not 
to vote for Sir John Simon, the new Solicitor-General, because he 
would not declare himself in favour of a reversal of the Osborne 
judgment. And Labour is strong in Walthamstow. 

There have been several Cabinet changes during the year, but 
nothing which has had a material influence upon the respective posi- 
tions of the parties. Mr. Herbert Gladstone was appointed 
Governor-General of United South Africa at the end of 1909, and 
became Lord Gladstone. Mr. Winston Churchill succeeded him 
as Home Secretary. The latter has already improved the condition 
of political prisoners, which will benefit (?) the militant suffragettes. 
Mr. Sydney Buxton became President of the Board of Trade, Mr. 
Herbert Samuel taking his place as Postmaster-General. Mr. 
Rufus Isaacs, on March 12th, was made Solicitor-General, and 
given a knighthood, and again in October he was raised to the 
position of Attorney-General on Sir W. S. Robson becoming Lord 
of Appeal. In November Viscount Morley has resigned the posi- 
tion of Secretary of State for India becoming Lord President of 
the Council, being succeeded by the Earl of Crewe, whose post has 
been taken at the Colonial Office by Mr. Lewis Harcourt, while 
Earl Beauchamp becomes First Commissioner of Works, thus ris- 
ing to Cabinet rank. 

As I write, on the eve of the re-assembling of Parliament, the 
air is full of cries of battle, and of the gathering of the clans. 
Whether the Government will go to the country at once without 
waiting for a formal rejection of their Veto resolutions by the 
House of Lords, deciding for an election in December on the old 
register; or whether they will await their formal rejection by the 
Lords, and go to the country next year on the new register, re- 
mains to be seen. The former seems not improbable, since the 
Lords, by their representatives, have evidently declined the cer- 
tainly milder proposals which must have been put forward at the 
Conference. Consequently a Liberal majority at the next election 
would undoubtedly mean a strong condemnation of the absolute 
veto of the House of Lords. 

The Liberals, enheartened by their recent success at Waltham- 
stow, are confident. The Conservatives, to put it mildly, are not 
confident. The Times, Daily Telegraph, Morning Post, Standard, 
and Odserver agree in deploring their weakness in leadership, tac- 
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tics, and organization. However, “Let not him that girdeth on 
his harness boast himself as he that putteth it off.” Better to take 
Mr. Asquith’s advice, and “Wait and see.” Meantime, let each one 
who loves his country prepare to do strong, strenuous, and sus- 
tained battle for the causes which he believes to be right, true, and 
expedient. 


HUBERT B. MATTHEWS. 











WHAT JESUS THOUGHT OF LAW 
AND OF THOSE BELONGING TO IT. 


THE attitude of Jesus on the question of Law is rendered ex- 
ceedingly significant by the fact that the form under which law was 
presented to his notice, must be regarded as the highest that can 
possibly be conceived. The people among whom he was born and 
brought up believed their law to have been given them by God 
through the mouth of a mighty prophet, before ever they had seen 
the land of their possession. This opinion was held in simple and 
fervent faith, so that the statutes contained in the works attributed 
*o the prophet were had in the greatest reverence; and to break 
them was regarded as a sin against God rather than a crime against 
society. Moreover, there prevailed a universal belief that God took 
a direct interest in the administration of the laws which he had 
enacted, and that he would see to the punishment of any who 
might break them, he being legislator, judge, and executioner all 
in one. Thus, as regards the land where Jesus lived, the religious 
law was the national law, or rather the national law was a religious 
law. The chief part of this system of jurisprudence consisted in the 
ordinances said to have been communicated by God to the prophet 
Moses ; but besides these root principles there was a vast mass of 
subsidiary precepts introduced by generations of scribes or lawyers, 
who had studied the original stock with ever-increasing diligence, 
and added thereunto, as precedents, the inferences derived from a 
huge collection of cases, questions, and solutions. These additions 
were regarded by many as being of equal validity with the primitive 
data, for it was held that whatever may be justly inferred from 
law, is law. By this code, and particularly that part of it attributed 
to Moses, all the affairs of the Jews were regulated. Wherever 
there was a synagogue, there was likewise a council of elders, and 
this council had the power to administer the law in all matters, civil 
and criminal, right of appeal being allowed to the Sanhedrim, or 
supreme council at Jerusalem. The peculiarity of this system was, 
that the nature of the sanction at the back of the law made all 
offences equally heinous. A thing was to be done, or not to be 
done, solely and simply because God had ordered it or prohibited 
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it. Thus, for instnce, the command enjoining the Israelites to wear 
a blue riband upon the “ fringes of their garments throughout their 
generations” (Num. xv., 38, 39), was just as sacred and binding as 
the statute forbidding them to commit murder (Exodus xix., 13), 
because in both cases the sanction was alike absolute in its 
supremacy and exclusiveness. 

These facts are of the utmest importance in relation to the 
attitude of Jesus towards Law, as exemplified by the way he treated 
the particular law of his land, the most pretentious in title that can 
possibly be conceived. What this treatment was will best be seen 
by examining the manner in which Jesus dealt with no less than six 
remarkable statutes belonging to that part of the Jewish Code 
distinctly affirmed to have been given by God to Moses. 

I.—The Mosaic Law laid down in the clearest way the principle 
of strict retribution. Thus, Leviticus xxiv., supplemented by 
Exodus xxi., declares that: 

“ The Lord spake unto Moses, saying . . . he that smiteth 
any man mortally shall surely be put to death; and he that 
smiteth a beast mortally shall make it good: life for life. And 
if a man cause a blemish in his neighbour ; as he hath done, so 
shall it be done to him; breach for breach, eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth,” “ hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, 
wound for wound, stripe for stripe,” “as he hath caused a 
blemish in a man, so shall it be rendered unto him.” 

Jesus was well aware of this statute, for he quotes part of it in his 
Sermon on the Mount, and then goes on to condemn it as being the 
opposite of what should be, for he exclaims :-— 

“ But I say unto you, resist not him that is evil; but who- 
soever smitheth thee on the right cheek turn to him the other 
also.” (First Gospel, chap. v.). 

The fact that Jesus himself, in his dealings with the Pharisees, 
strictly obeyed the above law, said to have been given by God to 
Moses, does not alter the circumstance that he publicly advised 
other people to break it. 

II.—The Mosaic Law permitted, and in certain cases en- 
poined the use of oaths. Thus in Exodus xxii. we read :— 

“If a man deliver unto his neighbour an ass, or an ox, o: 
a sheep, or any beast, to keep; and it die, or be hurt, or driven 
away, no man seeing it ; the oath of the Lord shall be between 
them both, whether he has not put his hand unto his neigh- 
bour’s goods; and the owner thereof shall accept it, and he 
shall not make restitution.” 

Again, Numbers V. says that a woman accused of infidelity 
must be put on oath. Finally, Numbers xxx., after giving long and 
very clear prescriptions touching the oaths of women as affected by 
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the circumstances of minority, marriage, widowhood, divorce, 
etcetra. declares these to be “ statutes which the Lord commanded 
Moses.” 

Now, although Jesus knew of these ordinances, and even re- 
ferred to them collectively, he nevertheless forbids the use of oaths 
in the most emphatic way, saying :— 

“ Swear not at all; neither by the heaven; . . . nor by the 
earth .... nor by Jerusalem; . . . but let your speech be, 
Yea, Yea; Nay, Nay; and whatsover is more than these is 
of the evil one,” i.2., the devil (1, 5). 

It would, indeed, have been difficult for Jesus to furnish a stronger 
proof of his unbelief in the divine origin of the Mosaic Law, than 
by ascribing such an important part of it, as the section upon oaths, 
to the influence of Satan. Nor would it have been easy for him 
to give a plainer token of his dislike to Law in any form, than by 
thus straightly prohibiting the use of oaths, a custom of all but 
universal prevalence wherever the jurists’ view of human nature 
obtains. Vast is the infidelity of Christendom, for of those who 
glibly profess the name of Jesus, from the king on coming to his 
throne, to the tallow chandler on entering a jury box, there is rot 
one who at some time or other fails to flout this his plain 
command. 

I1I—The Mosaic Law contained very strict and very de- 
tailed injunctions as to what the Jews might or might not eat, and 
in some cases gave reasons for its enactments on this matter. Thus 
Leviticus xi. declares that :— 

“The Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron saying..... 
these shall ye not eat of them that chew the cud, or of them 
that part the hoof—the camel... the coney ... and the 
hare, because they chew the cud, but part not the hoof; and 
the swine, because he parteth the hoof, and is cloven footed, but 
cheweth not the cud; . . . of their flesh ye shall not eat, and 
their carcases ye shall not touch; they are unclean unto you.” 

The same authority, in the same place, pronounces as unclean all 
fish, without fins or scales, also the great vulture, the gier eagle, 
the osprey, the kite, the falcon, the raven, the ostrich, the night 
hawk, the small owl, the great owl, the cormorant, the swan, the 
pelican, the stork, the heron, the hoopoe, and the dat. This list of 
prohibited meats, together with the reasons for their prohibition, 
is repeated in Deuteronomy xiv., where all the aforesaid creatures 
are again specified as unclean, and the Israelities are solemnly 
forbidden to use them as food. It may be that Jesus saw through 
and despised the silliness of these regulations, or it may be that he 
saw in them only an-occasion of emphasising his own belief in 
human freedom ; but be this as it will, the fact remains that in the 
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presence of the highest authorities of the Jewish law, he openly 
denied the validity of that law as regards the important point in 
question, by teaching that “all meats are clean” (II. 7), even 
though his hearers firmly believed that the Lord God had told 
Moses and Aaron to teach the opposite doctrine, and bind it for 
ever upon the people as a moral precept given by him, and en- 
forced in his sacred statutes. It is also worth while to notice that 
Jesus defended his attitude on this occasion by arguments drawn 
from his knowledge of physiology. He declared that food 
could not defile, because it did nothing more than enter the belly 
and pass through the bowels, without touching the heart, the true 
source of evil thoughts and wishes, which of itself sent out the 
things that pollute a man. This exposition, though it might only 
receive a qualified approval from the gentlemen in Harley Street 
at the present day, nevertheless embodies in an uncouth fashion 

the profound truth that none can be soiled save by his own actions. 
(L, 15). 

IV.—The Mosaic Law declared that contact with certain things 
made a person unclean till he became purified by the performance 
of given rites. One of these polluting objects was a corpse. Thus 
we read in Numbers xix., that :— 


“The Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron saying, this is 
the statute of the law which the Lord hath commanded... . 
He that toucheth the dead body of any man shall be unclean 
seven days. . . . And for the unclean they shall take the ashes 
of the burning of the sin offering, and running water shall be 
put thereto in a vessel; and a clean person shall take hyssop, 
and dip it in the water, and sprinkle it . . . upon him that 
touched . . . the dead . . . and the clean person shall sprinkle 
upon the unclean on the third day and on the seventh day; 
and on the seventh day he shall purify him; and he shall 
wash his clothes, and bathe himself in water, and shall be 
clean at even. . . . Whosoever toucheth the dead body of any 
man that is dead, and purifieth not himself, defileth the taber- 
nacle of the Lord; and that soul shall be cut off from Israel. 
.. . It shall be a perpetual statute.” 


Now, when Jesus lived at Capernaum, the ruler of the synagogue, 
one Jairus by name, besought him to come and heal his only 
daughter, a girl of twelve years, who lay a-dying. Jesus con- 
sented, and the party set out for the house where the sick maid 
lay, but while they were going a message reached them, 
saying that it was too late to come, for she was already dead. 
Undeterred by this sad news, Jesus continued his course as if 
nothing had happened. On reaching the home of Jairus he entered 
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the chamber of death, grasped the hand of the corpse, and ex- 
claimed, “ Maiden, arise” ; whereupon the dead girl rose from her 
couch, to the astonishment of all present. (I, 9; IL, 5; III, 8). 
The point of this story is that it cannot for a moment be supposed 
that Jesus had to take the corpse “ by the hand,” in order to give 
it life ; for, apart from all a priori arguments, we have the fact that 
by a mere word he gave life to Lazarus, whose dead body had 
lain four days in the tomb (IV., ii.). Nevertheless, though he did 
not act from necessity, he must have had some strong motive for 
doing a thing held by the law to be so defiling, and this would 
appear to have been nothing else than the wish to set the aforesaid 
law openly at defiance in the presence of one of its high func- 
tionaries, Jairus, ruler of the synagogue at Capernaum, as is shown 
by the fact that he forbad Jairus and his family to say aught about 
the occurrence (II., 5; III., 8), which proves conclusively that he 
had no intention of getting himself purified by going through the 
public rites to which he was legally bound by his conduct. For 
it should be remembered that although the maiden did not remain 
a corpse, she was one when he touched her, and this sufficed to 
make him unclean according to any sound interpretation of the 
law. 

Again, although the Mosaic Law held that leprosy made a 
man unclean (Leviticus xiii., xiv.) ;and taught that whoever touched 
an unclean man became himself unclean, Jesus is said to have 
touched a leper, and healed him (I1., 8; IL, 1; III. 5), when he 
might have healed him without touching him, as is proved by the 
fact that he is reported to have cured ten other lepers in the latter 
way (III., 17). Moreover, as in the case of Jairus and his family, 
so in the present one of the leper, Jesus enjoined absolute secrecy, 
for he told, yea, “strictly charged” (II), the man he had healed, 
to tell no one about it (I, III). The fact that he bid his patient go 
to the priest and fulfil the rites demanded of recovered lepers by 
the Mosaic Law, is no proof whatever that he revered that law, for 
he knew very well that unless the poor fellow did this he could not 
hope to get back his civil and religious rights, but must remain for 
ever an outcast from the commonwealth of Israel. 

The Gospels mention other instances, when Jesus, either by 
accident, or with design, became unclean in the eye of the law; 
but we never hear of his having taken any steps whatever to get 
purified on these occasions. 

V.—The Mosaic Law proclaimed very distinctly the obliga- 
tion of children toward their parents. Thus, Exodus xx., corrobo- 
rated by Leviticus xix., and Deuteronomy v., declares that :— 

“God spake all these words saying... .. Honour thy 
father and thy mother that thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
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Exodus xxi, says :— 

“ He that smiteth his father or his mother, shall surely be 
put to death ... He that curseth his father or his mother 
shall surely be. put to death.” 

This severity is even more pronounced in Deuteronomy xxi., 
where we read :-— 

“If a man have a stubborn and rebellious son, which will 
not obey the voice of his father, or the voice of his mother, and 
though they chasten him, will not hearken unto them ; then shall 
his father and his mother lay hold on him, and bring him unto 
the elders of his city, and unto the gate of his place; and | 
they shall say unto the elders of the city, This our son is 
stubborn and rebellious, he will not obey our voice; he is a 
riotous liver, and a drunkard. And the men of his city shall 
stone him with stones, that he die.” 

These statutes had great weight among the Jews, and power- 
fully affected their national manners. “ Ecclesiasticus,” a popular 
work, composed say a couple of hundred years or so before the 
birth of Jesus, bears witness to this fact. There, we find it said 
that :— 

“The Lord hath given the father honour over the children, 

and hath confirmed the authority of the mother. Whoso 

honoureth his father maketh atonement for his sins, and he 

that honoureth his mother is as one that layeth up treasure . 

He that forsaketh his father is a blasphemer, and he that 

angereth his mother is cursed of God.” ii, 1—6; also vii, 

27, 28). 

A still later work, the charming story of “ Tobit,” says :— 

“ Despise not thy mother, but honour her all the days of 
thy life, and do that which shall please her and grieve her 
not.” (iv., 3). 

Jesus was well aware of these precepts of the Mosaic Law relating 
to the duties of children towards their fathers and mothers, for he 
refers to them on one occasion, when disputing with certain law- 
yers and Pharisees, who had come to him into Galilee from Jeru- 
salem. They were~ accusing his disciples of eating with un- 
washen hands, and thus breaking an important tradition, where- 
upon Jesus, as his manner was, gave them a guid pro quo by 
observing that they spoiled the statutes of Moses by their adsciti- 
tious traditions and vicious interpretations. “For,” said He, 

“God said, honour thy father and thy mother; and he 
that speaketh evil of father or mother, let him die the death. 
But ye say, Whosoever shall say to his father or his mother, 
that wherewith thou mightest have been profited by me is 
given to God; he shall not honour his father.” (I. 15, II. 7). 
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It would at first sight appear as if Jesus were here expressing pro- 
found reverence for the precepts under notice ; but it is very clear 
that weight cannot be attached to this apparent veneration, for 
elsewhere we find him protesting his allegiance to the whole Mosaic 
Law, and declaring that whosoever should break one of the least 
of its commandments, and teach men to do so, would be called the 
least in the kingdom of heaven (I. 5); whereas it has been already 
proved up to the hilt, that he not only broke that law himself in 
certain important particulars, but also taught others by word as well 
as example to do the same. The truth seems to be that Jesus 
was putting it on a bit, in order to get the better of his opponents 
by confounding them out of a code which they pretended to honour 
as supremely sacred, and which he also for the nonce professed to 
hold in the highest possible regard. This way of laying out the 
matter will approve itself sufficiently when the teaching and con- 
duct of Jesus on other occasions relating to the same command- 
ment are duly taken into account. Thus, when twelve years cld 
he let his parents seek him three days in sorrow, and never ex- 
pressed the slightest concern for what he had done, but, on the 
contrary, reproached his mother for not knowing where to find 
him. (IIL, 2). Later on, when about thirty years of age, he 
snubbed his mother at a wedding feast; for, in answer to her 
remark, “ They have no wine,” he curtly replied, “Woman, what 
have I to do with thee.” (IV., 2). Another time, after refusing 
her wish to see him, he made light of their relationship by declar- 
ing that his real mother was any woman prepared to do the will 
of God. Once, when a female in the crowd, enraptured at his 
words, cried out, “ Blessed is the womb that bore thee, and the 
breasts which thou hast sucked,” he said, “ Yea, rather blessed are 
they that hear the word of God and keep it,” (IIL, 11), thus dis- 
tinctly declining for his mother a title of honour since given her 
by the Catholic Church. Again, although he said that the woman 
who had washed his feet, loved much; and that the gentle one of 
Bethany had chosen the better part in listening to his words, we 
never find him addressing any such gracious and tender remarks 
to his mother which he would have done had he thought it a duty. 
Finally, on the solemn occasion when he is said to have led cap- 
tivity captive, trampled upon death, and brought light and immor- 
tality to light, we should have expected to find him announcing his 
triumph in the first instance to his own mother, had he attached 
the slightest importance to honouring her; whereas we never hear 
of his having appeared to her at all after this event, whilst it is 
expressly stated that the first person to whom he then actually did 
appear was Mary Magdalene, a woman whose repute, perhaps un- 
justly, has been deplorable. 
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As Jesus acted in this matter so he taught. The book of 
“Tobit” bids the pious son bury his mother at her death, Jesus, 
however, once called a man saying, “Follow me.” But he said, 
“Lord, suffer me first to go bury my father.” (III, 9). But Jesus 
saith unto him, “ Follow me and leave the dead to bury their own 
dead.” (I., 8). Again, we read :— 

“ Another also said, I will follow thee, Lord; but first 
suffer me to bid fareweil to them that are at my house. But 
Jesus saith unto him, No man having put his hand to the 
plough and looking back is fit for the kingdom of God.’ 
(III., 9). : 

He frankly confessed that because of him and his teaching, sons 
would be against fathers, and daughters against mothers (I. 10, 
III. 12); and went on to declare that a man could not be his 
disciple unless he hated his own father and mother (III. 14). 


VI.—The Mosaic Law was very emphatic about the duty of 
keeping the Sabbath as a holy day. Deuteronomy V. says :— 

“ Observe the Sabbath day to keep it holy, as the Lord 
thy God commanded thee. Six days shalt thou labour and do 
all thy work ; but the seventh day is a Sabbath unto the Lord 
thy God ; in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, nor thy manservant, nor thy maidservant, 
nor thine ox, nor thine ass, nor any of thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy gates.” 


Exodus xxxiv., supplemented by Exodus xxxv., says :— 
“ Six days shalt thou work, but on the seventh day thou 
shalt rest ; in plowing time and in harvest thou shalt rest. . 
Ye shall kindle no fire throughout your habitations on the 
Sabbath day.” 


Exodus xxxi., declares:— . 
“Six days shall work be done; but on the Sabbath day is 

a Sabbath of solemn rest, holy to the Lord; whosoever doeth 

any work in the Sabbath day, he shall surely be put to death. 

Wherefore, the children of Israel shall keep the Sabbath to 

observe the Sabbath throughout their generations fr 3 per- 

petual covenant.” 

This statute was no dead letter, for we read that a man caught 
gathering sticks on a Sabbath day, was brought to Moses and 
Aaron, who did not exactly know how the act would apply, and 
therefore waited to hear from the Lord ; whereupon it came to pass 
that “the Lord said unto Moses, the man shall surely be put to 
death ; all the congregation shall stone him with stones without 
the camp.” This divine sentence was duly carried out, and became 
a precedent for all future ages. 
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It is certain that among the Jews at the time of Jesus, no 
precept of the Law was felt to be so holy as this about the 
Sabbath ; and in their anxiety to have it obeyed in all its fulness, 
the lawyers took infinite pains in bringing out every detail of its 
scope and meaning. They discussed with unremitting care and 
patience the various questions that might arise touching its appli- 
cation, so as to be ready for all emergencies. One famous jurist 
who died when Jesus was yet a boy, gave it as his opinion, that to 
eat an egg on the Sabbath was unlawful if the hen that laid it 
were kept for laying; but lawful if she were kept to fatten for 
killing ; and this decision is typical of hundreds, it being even dis- 
cussed whether a cripple did not commit an act of illegal portage in 
using his wooden leg to walk with on the Sabbath. It is easy to 
smile over these subtleties, but it would be impossible to deny 
that they were logical, and even highly commendable on the part 
of those who regarded themselves as the expounders of a thorny 
statute, given by God, and enforced with a death penalty. In view 
of the foregoing facts, it is of the utmost interest to ascertain the 
feeling of Jesus towards this strict and awful ordinance. Did he 
take it as being the sacred thing it was claimed to be, or did he 
regard it as a humbug? This point is one of vast importance, for 
a rejection of the statute about the Sabbath amounts to a repudia- 
tion of the whole story touching the divine origin of the Mosaic 
Law. 

Now, we read how once, on a Sabbath day, as Jesus and his 
disciples were coming through the corn fields, the latter being 
hungry, plucked the ears of corn and eat them (I.), rubbing them 
in their hands (III.). At this plucking and rubbing the Pharisees 
took offence, and pointed out to Jesus that it constituted a breach 
of the law touching the Sabbath. He, however, replied that it was 
no worse than what David had done when, being hungry, he en- 
tered the tabernacle, and ate the shewbread, which none might eat 
except the priests; and that besides the priests themselves in 
serving the Altar, brake the Sabbath without reproach (I.) He 
ended this defence by saying, “ The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath.” (II.) (See I. 12, II. 2, III. 6). 
This amounts to a denial of the law as a law. For the purpose 
of a precept can never destroy the validity of that precept. Here 
comes in the difference between a recommendation and a com- 
mandment ; between utility and duty. It may be good for man to 
have a rest on the Sabbath, but if God had ordained the rest of the 
Sabbath for this reason, and not, as was really the case, to com- 
memorate his own repose, after the six days work of making the 
world, it would still have been the divine origin of the command, 
rather than the commodity of the practice, that obliged man to do 
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the resting. Hence, to say that because the Sabbath was instituted 
for human convenience, it may therefore be broken for human 
convenicnce, is to put human liberty above the most strongly sanc- 
tioned law ever believed in by mankind, which proves that the 
superiority of freedom to all rules and regulations, was precisely 
the lesson Jesus desired to teach on this occasion. Again, Jesus 
healed on the Sabbath, at one time or another, six persons. It is, 
of course, said that he did this for no other reason than to show 
that deeds of mercy might be done upon the Sabbath. Now to 
heal anyone is no doubt a deed of mercy, and as Jesus did this 
sometimes during the Sabbath, it is plain that he held the lawful-. 
ness of doing such a thing on that day; but the question still 
remains, was it this lawfulness that he desired to teach? It is 
certain that by the knowledge-and power he is credited with, he 
could heal when he would, and it is equally certain that if he did 
heal any sick people to teach mercy, he must have had to show 
mercy by not letting them wait a needless moment. Hence, if he 
healed on the Sabbath in order to teach that deeds of mercy might 
be done upon the Sabbath, we should have expected to find that all 
the patients had fallen ill just before their cure, as such cases alone 
would be fit to prove his mercy, and to show that in healing on the 
Sabbath he had no other motive than the wish to teach the lawful- 
ness of doing deeds of mercy upon that holy day. But, as regards 
the seven miracles above named, it is certain that five of them do 
not at all fulfil this requirement, and that most likely the other two 
are just as far off the mark. For, on looking over the list, we find 
among the patients: (1) a man born blind (IIL, 9); (2) a man 
crippled for 38 years (IV. 5); (3) a woman ill of something or other 
for 18 years (III., 13); (4) a man who had a withered hand (I. 12, 
III. 6); (5) a dropsical man (III. 14); (6) a madman (III., 4); and 
(7) a woman in a fever (I. 8); there being nothing whatever to 
show that the last two cases cropped up suddenly on the day they 
were healed, whilst there is every presumption to the contrary. 
Now, in view of the fact that Jesus being what he was, could have 
healed the aforesaid sick people very much sooner than he did, it 
cannot be said that.in healing them on the Sabbath he wished to 
teach a lesson of mercy of any kind. In fact, all that his conduct 
in the matter does teach, and all that he appears to have wished to 
show, is that things there is no necessity to do on the Sabbath may 
nevertheless be done upon that day, this being why he healed 
thereon persons whose disorders had no urgency, and whom it 
would have been more merciful and just as possible to heal before. 
The same desire manifests itself with, unmistakable clearness in 
the case of the man cured at the Pool of Bethesda after 38 years’ 
infirmity, for Jesus not only healed him on the Sabbath, but told 
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him to take up his bed and carry it away at once, thus directing 
him to break the Sabbath by a piece of unnecessary work abso- 
lutely forbidden. 

This the bystanders saw plainly, and it so impressed them 
that they overlooked the miracle, and occupied themselves only 
with protesting against the breach of the Sabbath, committed by 
the man in carrying his bed. Nor were they to blame, since no 
miracle could invalidate a law given by God, as they believed to 
have been the case with the Ordinance about the Sabbath. (IV., 5). 

Again, Jesus himself performed unnecessary work on the Sab- 
bath by making clay of his spital and anointing therewith the 
eyes of a blind man to whom he was giving sight. 

For, at another time, and on a week-day, as he was drawing 
nigh to Jericho, he healed by a word the blindness of a beggar who 
besought his aid (III. 18); and again on going out from Jericho, 
he did the same for one named Bartimaeus (II. 10); to say nothing 
of two others whom he cured by a simple touch on the same occa- 
sion. (I. 20). The foregoing examples prove to a demonstration 
that Jesus had little, if any, respect for the law of his land, al- 
though that law boasted the highest possible sanction, namely, the 
authority of God by whom it was declared to have been promul- 
gated. If, however, his respect for law was small, his regard for 
the makers and expounders of the law was smaller still. He viewed 
such persons as a gang of knaves, who made simple dealing between 
man and man impossible through the technicalities which they im- 
posed as statutes in order to fill their pockets by handling them 
for the benefit of the public they had thus befooled; worse still, 
he regarded the whole lot as a venial crew ever on the alert to put 
away by force the apostles of freedom. “Woe unto you lawyers,” 
he cried, “ for ye lade men with burdens grievous to be borne, and 
ye yourselves touch not your burdens with one of your fingers. Woe 
unto you! for ye build the tombs of the prophets, and your fathers 
killed them. So ye are witnesses, and consent unto the works of 
your fathers.” (III. 11). “ And again,” he exclaimed, “ Beware of 
the lawyers, which desire to walk in long robes, and love saluta- 
tions in the market places, and chief seats in the synagogues, and 
chief places at feasts; which devour widows’ houses, and for a 
pretence make long prayers; they shall receive greater, damna- 
tion.” (III. 2). How like the licensed hypocrites of a later age, 
who after twenty years or more spent in getting money by twisting 
the truth, pose on a sudden as models of probity, and from high 
seats of justice hurl moral brickbats at poor wretches whom they 
are in the act of condemning, and from whose sealed lips they have 
no answer to fear. The parable of the judge who refused a poor 
widow her right, until she worried him so much by coming that for 
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his own peace of mind, he gave her what she asked, shows the 
feelings of Jesus towards this class (III. 18). It is even further 
evinced by his excellent advice to avoid law, and arrange disputed 
matters amicably. “Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is 
right ” he exclaimed :— 

“For, as thou are going with thine adversary before the 
magistrate, on the way give diligence to be quit of him; lest 
haply he hale thee unto the judge, and the judge shall de- 
liver thee unto the officer, and the officer shall cast thee into 
prison. I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come out 
thence, till thou have paid the very last mite.” (III1., 12). 

Under the kingdom of heaven, when once set up, there were to be 
neither laws nor judges. These latter are expressly forbidden, and 
their prohibition renders the former superfluous. “ Judge not,” he 
said, “and ye shall not be judged; and condemn not and ye shall 
not be condemned ; release and ye shall be released.” (III. 6). “For 
with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged; and with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured unto you.” (I. 7, II. 4). 
These words, so plain and direct and emphatic that none can 
misunderstand them, or fail to feel their force, involve the repudia- 
tion of every principle of justice current in society, for they mean 
nothing less than that a judge who condemns a criminal to death 
will himself be executed either here or hereafter, and hence that 
instead of administering justice he is committing an offence ren- 
dering him liable to capital punishment. The Golden Rule of 
Jesus teaches the same lesson. For the words, “as ye would that 
men should do to you do ye also to them likewise” (III. 6), and 
“all things therefore whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, even so do ye unto them also” (I. 7), would, if rightly carried 
out, make it impossible for any juryman to give a damnatory vote, 
or for any judge to pass a damnatory sentence, because both the 
juryman and the judge must know in their hearts, that if they 
stood in the dock in the place of the accused, they would desire to 
be acquitted; and the command of Jesus binds them to treat the 
accused as they would themselves like to be treated under the 
same sad circumstances. 

As regards the administration of law in the case of those found 
guilty, Jesus, of course, taught the same, for by forbidding any save 
the perfect to execute justice upon an offender, as in the case of 
the woman caught while committing adultery, he made punishment 
of any kind impossible, especially as those charged with guarding 
and punishing criminals, like those charged with taking them, are 
usually far worse than the criminals themselves, since otherwise 
they neither could, nor would, perform their task. This prohibi- 
tion to judge and punish, did not arise from the fact that Jesus 
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thought no one worthy of punishment, since he plainly regarded 
the lawyers and Pharisees as fit for a halter any day. It arose, 
then, not from a belief in the goodness of man, but from a convic- 
tion of man’s incapacity to judge man; and this in two senses: (1) 
Jesus believed all men to be children of one father, namely, God in 
heaven, and in consequence of this he held that God alone had the 
right to settle their disputes. (2) He believed that God would 
execute judgment upon evil doers some time or other in the future, 
and that it was not only right to wait till then, but also very ex- 
pedient, in order to avoid the miscarriages otherwise likely to occur. 
This he teaches plainly enough in the Parable of the Wheat and 
the Tares, where a farmer lets both grow together in the same 
field until harvest, for fear of rooting up the wheat in the attempt 
to uproot the tares. (I. 13). 
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THE LAWYER: 


OUR OLD MAN OF THE SEA. 
Il. 


VERDICT-SNATCHING in Anglo-Saxon countries is the most lucra- 
tive of all the arts. It is only possible under the egis of a Bench 
which remains to all intents and purposes a portion of the Bar. 
Nowhere is their complete separation more urgently needed than 
in the United States. The growing tendency among our kindred 
on that side of the Atlantic is to treat the Judge as a mere penny- 
in-the-slot machine, whose function is to record the verdict of the 
jury. How the jury is manipulated, Mr. Wellman, a distinguished 
member of the American Bar, tells us with the most charming 
frankness in his book, recently published, “ Day in Court, or the 
Subtle Arts of Great Advocates.” It is a striking book—the pro- 
duct of a period of marked decadence. We note the passing of the 
Judge ; he is hardly mentioned. The Bar is devouring its children. 
Having produced them, it is gradually but surely absorbing them, 
and the process is almost complete. In proportion to the elimina- 
tion of the Judge, more and more importance attaches to the 
appearance, the deportment, the voice, the wit of the actor- 
advocate. On reading the hints about managing juries we rub our 
eyes and wonder whether we are not dreaming of the rules in a 
card game. This is an illuminating passage. “An advocate 
should keep in mind that he has only six challenges; and should 
not use them all before his opponent has exhausted his. I usually 
challenge two or three jurors right away, and my opponent, there. 
fore, never suspecting me of sparring with him on the question of 
challenges goes ahead, and exhausts his six while I have three to 
the good, and then I have the selection of the jury in my hands. . . 
Young men are safer than old men, unless the advocate is for the 
defendant, when he wants older men. . . If for the plaintiff, an 
advocate should remember that he must win the twelve; if for 
the defendant, he needs only one... If he is defending in a 
criminal case, he needs all kinds of men on his jury, old and young, 
rich and poor, intelligent and stupid, a German, an Irishman, a 
Jew, a Southerner, and a Yankee. He should mix them all he 
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can, let them fight it out among themselves, and agree if they can.” 
The italics are the author’s. Now we understand how difficult it 
is to obtain a conviction in America where lawlessness has attained 
proportions that disgrace our civilisation. America is paying a 
high price for the cult of the advocate. Our censure is for the 
system rather than the individual. Such is the distorting effect of 
pampered and uncontrolled professionalism, that neither the 
American barrister nor the English barrister-judge had the slightest 
inkling that they were pronouncing their own condemnation, and 
that of our decadent legalism, in gleefully describing travesties of 
justice. Professional bias in these cases is reinforced by long 
traditions and high authority. Let us be charitable to individuals 
while we offer strenuous opposition to a vicious system. 

One of its worst features is the extreme difficulty of introduc- 
ing necessary reforms. As a recent instance, we quote the follow- 
ing from the Times report of July 27th, 1909: “ The House of 
Lords went into Committee on the County Courts Bill. On Clause 
1, which gives the County Courts unlimited jurisdiction subject to 
removal, the Earl of Halsbury moved the rejection of the Clause. 
... The Bar Council and the Northern Circuit had sent him 
strongly-worded protests against the proposed new system.” The 
italics are ours. Our readers will be well-advised to give heed to 
the tactics of the Bar Council. Up to 1883 the Inns of Court were 
the only organization of the Bar as a whole. In that year a Bar 
Committee was formed which lasted until 1894, when the Council 
of the Bar came into existence. It will not be the fault of this 
powerful body if the chorus of mutual admiration of Bar and 
Bench is not kept up to concert pitch. The third branch of the 
legal caste is somewhat undisciplined, and a discordant note is 
occasionally heard in the orchestra. These are the words of Mr. 
Lloyd George, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and a member of the 
Law Society. They were uttered on a recent occasion from his 
place in the House of Commons. “I know something more than 
the learned gentleman about the Law Society, and I have never 
seen a Bill for the reform of the law, whether it was broug’:t in by 
the Liberal or by the Conservative Government, that ihe Law 
Society did not oppose if it was to have the effect of reducing the 
charges of the profession to which I have the honour to belong.” 
Needless to say this accusation has been denied with vehemence. 
It is a very pretty quarrel as it stands. 

Another argument, and a weighty one, in favour of the dis- 
continuance of the present relations between Bar and Bench is that 
the interests of the former are more closely connected with those 
of the body of solicitors than is at all desirable. A recent proof 
of this community of feeling as regards reforms was supplied at 
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the meeting of the Law Society reported in the press on September 
28th last. A solicitor made a vigorous onslaught on codification, 
advancing arguments which it is only fair to say were riddled by 
some of his colleagues. His opening was in these words: “ Eng- 
lish law is not an inert, inorganic mass. It is a living organism, 
growing and expanding with the needs of the times.” This is a 
weak paraphrase of the Prime Minister’s opening sentence in his 
speech at the Bar dinner two years ago. He said: “ We were all 
bred in the Common Law of England, which is not a compendium 
of mechanical rules written in fixed and indelible characters, but a 
living organism, which has grown and moved in response to the 
larger and fuller development of the nation.” It is obvious that 
the obscurantists in both branches of the profession help each other 
to ammunition, musty and medizval though it be, as we shall see 
presently. 

We have considered a few of the objections to a method of 
selecting judges into which we drifted six centuries ago without 
forethought or deliberation. We take care that they shall receive 
a purely legal, as distinct from a judicial, training. We promote 
them to the Bench for a variety of reasons; sometimes for having 
won distinction in functions whase exercise connotes an entire 
suppression of the judicial faculty—this is comical. Occasionally 
there is not even that qualification to account for the promotion— 
which is farcical. Yet again, the promotion is made on purely 
political grounds—which is criminal, but characteristic; we have 
constantly made the interest of the Bench subordinate to politics. 
Appointing judges is a species of lottery in this country, and we 
draw the names out of the wrong hat. 

The grave drawbacks attending a given course are brought 
into strong relief by referring to the advantages of a policy which 
is diametrically opposed to it. In Germany the Bar is weak, while 
the Bench is strong. Combination among members of the Bar is 
discouraged by a Government which prefers a judicious balance of 
interests rather than the ascendency of one. Candidates for the 
Bench receive a judicial as distinct from a legal training. They 
must not be advocates. The public interest is served by this 
distribution of functions. Legalism is practically unknown. Rarely 
are complaints heard of the shortcomings of the law. It is acces- 
sible, swift, certain, and inexpensive. The late Professor Maitland 
referred to the new German codes, which came into force in 1901, 
in the following terms: “ By these,” he said, “the German people 
have brought their law up-to-date, and are facing modern times 
with modern ideas, modern machinery, modern weapons.” _It is 
pathetic to find our Prime Minister posing as a champion of 
medizval ideas and medieval machinery. This is another case for 
the exercise of charity; the blight of the Bar is over him. 
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But notwithstanding its traditions and environment, there is a 
small minority of reformers at the Bar. It is unfortunate, however, 
that little is to be expected from their efforts. They are subject 
to a discipline savouring strongly of medizvalism, which will not 
fail to remind them that the better part of valour is discretion. It 
is not generally known that judges have little or no control over 
members of the Bar. They are not officers of the court, like solici- 
tors. Lord Chief Justice Hardwicke doubted whether he had 
power to silence a barrister. Disciplinary powers are vested in the 
Inns of Court. To one or other of the four Inns a barrister must 
necessarily belong. Membership confers authority to practise. If 
he retires from one and does not join another, he thereby ceases to 
be a barrister; his occupation is gone. The governing body of the 
Inn is the benchers. But no barrister has any inchoate right to 
become a bencher by seniority, or any other qualification whatso- 
ever. Not only so, but even if a barrister has been proposed by 
one colleague, and seconded by another, for call to the bench, the 
benchers may refuse to elect him, and they need assign no reason 
for their refusal. Moreover, in weightier matters than elections, 
the decisions of the benchers are not subject to review in any 


:Court of Justice. The benchers form a Domestic Tribunal, from 
- which the only appeal lies to the Lord Chancellor and the Judges 


of the High Court, sitting as another-.Domestic Tribunal. This, 
we may mention parenthetically, is the only approach to the Family 
Council of ancient Rome and modern France, Germany, Italy, 
Austria, Belgium, Greece, etc., which is permitted in this country ; 
and it is retained for the exclusive benefit of the Bar! Members 
of the Inns receive scant encouragement if they are dissatisfied 
with the findings of these Domestic Tribunals. They are informed 
that “ The Courts will not try actions brought by members of an 
Inn of Court against benchers for anything done by them in their 
official capacity.” A writ of restitution was refused by the King’s 
Bench to a barrister who sued on the ground that he had been 
expelled from his Inn. The terms of the refusal are noteworthy. 
They fall under two heads: First, “there is none,” in an Inn of 
Court, “to whom the writ can be directed”; it is no corporate 
body, but a voluntary society. Secondly, “ because the applicant 
had waived the ancient and usual way of redress, which was by 
appealing to the Judges.” Our readers will agree that this delight- 
ful harmony existing between bench and benchers—the special 
glory of our jurisprudence—is little calculated to foster subversive 
ideas among young barristers. But it is not irrelevant—as apper- 
taining to the environment in which our judges have moved—to 
mention that if barristers live under a despotism as regards the 
benchers, they have compensations as regards their clients. If 
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they have little hope of succeeding in an appeal from one Domestic 


Tribunal to another, clients have no redress whatever against bar- 
risters. They can settle their clients’ cases without consulting 
them. They may lose cases through absence or neglect, but they 
cannot be sued on these grounds. And for this reason: 
“ Acceptance of a brief is nndertaking a duty, not entering into a 
contract.” Considered apart from the public interest—which it 
was never intended to subserve—the tender solicitude of the bench 
for the benchers and the Bar is most touching. It is true, on the 
other hand, that barristers cannot sue for their fees; so they take 
care to obtain them in advance. 

If our readers will pardon a short digression, they will find an 
interesting link with the past in the barristers’ inability to sue for 
fees. It was enacted by the /ex Cincia two centuries before the 
Christian era, and subsequently renewed, that advocates had no 
right to demand fees for professional assistance. But the law was 
evaded, and skilful rhetoricians were propitiated by gifts. Dating 
from a period when advocacy was denied recognition, the inability 
to sue for fees reaches down to this year of grace, when advocates 
are our lords and masters! Féectere si nequeo superos Acheronta 
movebo. If the Roman statesman who persuaded the Conscript 
Fathers to pass the /ex Cincia is accessible to Latin through Julia’s 
bureau, imagine his astonishment if he were informed that 
his Bill was still known by his name; that the wisdom 
of its provisions was recognised in a mighty Empire 
of three hundred millions of inhabitants; that in this 
Empire, the bench—with trifling exceptions—was a barrister-bench, 
and the Cabinet, with few, but important, exceptions, a Cabinet of 
lawyers. We may confidently assume, on the other hand, that on 
being told that in this Empire, where the raw material of judges was 
happily balanced by temperament, unequalled in quality, effectual 
means were taken to spoil the finished product ; that there was an 
impassable gulf between the justice which the State prescribed, and 
the counterfeit which the lawyers purveyed; that the law on one 
side was replete with noble sentiments, and on the other degraded 
by ignoble actio#is; that, compared with neighbouring States 
where lawyers were not in the ascendant, law was confused, dila- 
tory, uncertain and expensive, one can hear the Roman sage make 
answer wearily: “Why disturb my repose for this; I could have 
told you so.” 

To resume. It is not only in ancient Rome and modern Ger- 
many that statesmen have deemed it wise to insist on a hard and 
fast line of demarcation between Bench and Bar. France has done 
so by special enactments, and other continental countries are in 
agreement with her. Is it seriously contended, then, that a provi- 
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sion all but universally prescribed, would not be beneficial in this 
country? Does anyone but the special pleader deny that just 
causes fail in this Empire every day from trifling defects of form 
which would be waived aside by any other judiciary in the world? 
This grave defect practically enthrones legalism in the seat of 
justice. It is directly traceable to the Bar. It lets loose dangerous 
rufians owing to the defect of a letter in an indictment. It makes 
the law a gamble, and justice a mockery. This is pre-eminently 
the land of curious contrasts. Three centuries ago a French 
Ambassador considered us eccentric, inasmuch as we had half-a- 
dozen religions and only one sauce. Our lethargic acceptance of 
the figments of the past has provided the world with still more 
startling inconsistencies. A race that has produced some of the 
greatest masterpieces of world-literature is content to permit its 
lawyers to draft its legislative enactments so slovenly that no two 
judges can agree as to their meaning. AQ race distinguished in 
scientific research permits itself to be hoodwinked into believing 
that law is incapable of scientific treatment, notwithstanding the 
experience of neighbouring States. A nation that has suffered 
many things from lawyers still refuses to train judges as a protec- 
tion against them. A race with the keenest sense of fairplay is 
ready to accept any counterfeit of justice on condition that it has a 
wrapping of legal form. A nation that sternly suppresses the game 
of chuck-farthing, permits the administration of justice to remain a 
matter of glorious uncertainty. A nation that has given ample 
proofs of its humanity, yet allows parents under judge-made law 
to disinherit their legitimate children. The first nation to form a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children connives, by in- 
difference, at a massacre of innocents because they are illegitimate. 
A nation that has to regret a falling birth rate allows its divorce 
laws to condemn large numbers of both sexes in the prime of life 
to enforced and unnatural celibacy. The first nation to form a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals delays the reform 
of marriage laws, which insure the infliction of untold misery on 
the human beings of the next generation. 

If we have travelled somewhat outside the four corners of our 
subject in one or two of these instances, it is with a view to call 
attention to the fact that the obscurantism which we have traced 
to its source, has spread over the entire legal domain. Thence it 
has infected the whole community with a species of fatalistic pas- 
sivity in extending toleration to anything which is technically legal, 
no matter how monstrous it may be. As an obvious result of this 
attitude our vital statistics are alarming. The steady increase of 
insanity should serve as a warning. But the public apathy is in- 
corrigible ; its inertia insurmountable. “The law is the law” has 
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become an increasingly satisfying formula, and we who were once 
the paladins of liberty have lived to become the thralls of our own 
legal forms. Just as a bad coinage will drive out the genuine 
article, the weeds will choke the crop, the unfit drive out the fit, so 
surely will the letter of the law kill the spirit. 


The letter has run riot in this country. We have never had a 
Bench in any adequate sense; it has been merely an exalted divi- 
sion of the Bar. The supreme function of a real Bench is to secure 
the predominance of the spirit of the law. Ours has too often con- 
secrated the letter. Our ideals of the Bench are low, owing to our 
nearness to a period of gross corzuption. Now that we have a 
body of upright, honourable, and cultured gentlemen on the Bench 
we are content; even if the judicial faculty is entirely wanting in 
their intellectual outfit. That there is a plentiful lack of this in- 
valuable quality is proved by the frequency of reversals. Ina 
recent case, under the Workmen’s Compensation Act the County 
Court Judge took one view. Two of the Judges of the Court of 
Appeal took another. Three of the law Lords agreed with the 
County Court Judge, and two with the two Judges of the Court of 
Appeal! That is to say, five judges were in favour of the appeal 
and four against it. And the net result was that a shipowner is 
mulcted in heavy damages because he failed to provide a safe means 
of communication between quay and ship for a stoker “who was 
not drunk, but had been drinking.” An ordinary ladder is con- 
demned as insufficient. The question arises what contrivance 
would the five judges consider safe under the circumstances ? Would 
they insist on a regular gangway, such as is provided for a mixed 
company of passengers, including young children and old ladies? 
Even then a man “who was not drunk, but had been drinking,” 
might manage to tumble into the sea. Will our legal champions 
choose that particular horn of the dilemma which affords the greater 
amount of comfort? Either our Acts of Parliament are drafted 
by incompetent lawyers, or our Judges are in many instances 
devoid of the judicial faculty and remain advocates to the end. 
But in either case what a harvest of fees is garnered by the Bar— 
the common parént of judges, advocates, and draughtsmen! 


Our readers will naturally ask how shall we rid ourselves of the 
incubus of legalism? We submit, with all respect, that the question 
is how long will it be before the incubus of legalism gets rid of us? 
Enveloped in the swaddling clothes of medizvalism, can we hope 
to survive in the struggle for life? We observe a tendency to whine 
because this struggle is becoming keener, and the millennium of our 
dreams is indefinitely deferred. We have neighbours whose rivalry 
in the domain of business and empire seems to inspire us with a 
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morbid dread, instead of stimulating us to fresh effort to shake off 
the fetters of a dead past that bind us, and rejoice like young men 
in our strength to face the future. We should be grateful to our 
rivals for a lead, and hasten to provide ourselves with modern legal 
methods, and modern legal weapons, and subordinate legal Brah- 
manism to public interest and public policy. According to Lord 
Esher we are a lethargic and ill-informed nation. We refuse to 
read history. We are recalcitrant to new ideas. We cherish 
ancient idols. We have the constitutional law we deserve for our 
unremitting attention to politics; we have the legal chaos we de- 
serve for our incorrigible indifference to law. Our servants have 
made themselves our masters. We suffer from the excess of our 
qualities; law-abiding always, we have become a lawyer-ridden 
community. 

One ray of hope we discern. It comes from the sister-States. 
If time be given us—a large supposition—their increasing impati- 
ence of our legal figments cannot fail to react strongly upon us. 
There is great promise in the fact that New Zealand has revolted 
against our judge-made law, which permits a testator to disinherit 
his legitimate issue. In many parts of greater Britain legal ex- 
penses are greatly reduced by abolishing the distinction between 
solicitor and barrister. Moreover, many of the fantastic abstrac- 
tions of our common law have already lapsed; they are set aside 
with a smile if counsel risks the loss of credit by urging them. 
These are indications of a movement which is certain to gain force, 
but the process is an evolutionary one, and necessarily slow in its 
action. 

More dramatic and revolutionary change may be expected in 
the United States. Our legalism has assumed its most malignant 
form on the other side of the Atlantic. Legalitis is a desperate 
disease which demands drastic remedies. These will have to be 
applied if the State is to be saved from dissolution in a welter of 
lawlessness and corruption. Legal enormities chiefly centre round 
two abuses, the gross perversion of the jury system and the efface- 
ment of the Bench. When barrister and judge vie with each other 
in inventing and sustaining hair-splitting technicalities, it is obvious 
that the Bench has practically ceased to exist except as a survival. 
It resumes and illustrates the peculiarities of the Bar as the flower 
does those of the plant. Did sanity ever expect the flower to exert 
a controlling influence on the plant! We trow not. Ex-President 
Roosevelt has not hesitated to denounce the hair-splitting techni- 
cality of the bench. He has recently given an example of judges 
aiding and abetting the pernicious subtleties of the bar. “When I 
was made Commissioner of Police,” Mr. Roosevelt tells us, “I said, 
‘I am going to enforce the laws.’ New York smiled and answered, 
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‘Go ahead.’ After ninety days New York woke to the fact that 
it was being treated on a basis of morality it had never hoped to 
attain. New York never realised that it could be as good as it 
was. New York was in a ferment until the judges came to the 
rescue of the pecple. They decided that seventeen beers and one 
‘pretzel’ made a meal; and New York breathed again!” Half a 
ha’porth of bread—the ‘ pretzel’ is a tiny bit of hard-baked dough 
—to this intolerable deal of beer in order to evade the law, which 
enacts that alcoholic drinks can only be served with food! An 
extract from an earlier speech of Mr. Roosevelt will bear repeti- 
tion. It is relevant, as showing what may be expected from judges 
who have breathed the atmosphere of the Bar. For our readers 
must not suppose that the subtle arts of great American advocates 
are confined to the management of juries. “As things actually 
are,” Mr. Roosevelt said, “ we all know that many of the most in- 
fluential and most highly remunerated members of the Bar in every 
centre of wealth, make it their special task to work out bold and 
ingenious schemes, by which their wealthy clients, individual or 
corporate, can evade the laws which were made to regulate, in the 
public interest, the uses of wealth.” Oh, “sacred duty,” what 
horrors are perpetrated in thy name! When the wells of justice 
have been poisoned, and barristers and judges become agents of 
public demoralisation, the most enthusiastic regenerator may well 
despair. But Mr. Roosevelt’s hopefulness and courage are un- 
bounded. Of the possession of abundant shrewdness, too, he has 
given ample proof. He will not fail to perceive that his most effi- 
cient ally in the great task he has undertaken will be a body of 
judges untainted by the relaxing climate of the Bar. This would 
mean the creation of a new State Department, a Ministry of Justice, 
with adequate provision for training candidates for the Bench. 
These should be the most honourable and the most honoured of the 
servants of the State. When the constitution of New York was 
revised in 1845, the principle was established that all public offices, 
, including judgeships, should be filled by popular election. Nothing 
can more thoroughly discredit that system than the experience of 
the last sixty years. It is another instance of the extraordinary 
eccentricity of our race as regards the appointment of judges. The 
jury system calls with trumpet tongue for restriction or entire 
abolition. It is impossible to obtain a sound opinion on this sub- 
ject from the present body of judges or advocates. The idea pre- 
Supposes an amount of ingratitude of which we do not believe them 
capable. It may interest American reformers to know that Scottish 
Statesmen, publicists, and even lawyers, offered a strenuous but 
unavailing resistance to the proposal for extending the jury system 
to civil causes at the time of the Union of Parliaments. 
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According as the conviction grew that the selection and mani- 
pulation of juries were all-important, the subtle arts of great advo- 
cates were more and more in request, and their remuneration rose 
to figures unimagined even in England. Henceforward, all great 
advocates go to America when they die. But although the imagi- 
nation may hesitate to set limits to the future wealth of the Re- 
publique, the cult of advocacy is the one luxury which the country 
cannot afford. The insatiable demands of advocacy mean the in- 
creasing denial of justice to all but the well-to-do, or the penniless 
who sue as paupers. When there is not cheap justice there is no 
justice. Not only so, but there is a direct incitement to injustice. 
Hence the frequency in America of that sinister product of com- 
mercialism and the ,iegal gamble—he is by no means unknown in 
England—the man who deliberately braves the risk of an action 

‘at law rather than pay any debt, however just, to a creditor who is 
poor. Nine times out of ten the creditor is beaten by the manifold 
resources of chicane paid for by his own money. “His own 
feather speeds the fatal dart, and wings the shaft that quivers in 
his heart.” Hence, too, a mighty impulse to embark in the mad 
race for wealth, wealth at all costs, wealth by any means, wealth 
alone affords the protection which the law denies to all but its 
possessors. Notwithstanding its abundance, gold can never be a 
substitute for justice, but it becomes a glittering mask for every 
form of injustice. “The law allows it, and the Court awards it.” 
After twenty centuries of Christianity, ponderous tomes of humane 
enactments, and an unparalleled augmentation of human sympathy 
extending more or less to every sentient being, it may well be 
doubted whether justice is more accessible to the million to-day in 
Anglo-Saxon countries than it was in the Rome of the Antonines. 

Legalism, an inevitable emanation from the Bar, is the enemy. 
We see in legalism—uncontrolled, nay confirmed by the barrister- 
bench—the pernicious perversion of the jury system; the partial 
frustration of our benevolent purposes ; the seamy side of our great 
achievements ; an insidious danger to our rule in India; an obstacle 
anchored in the fair-way to progress in England; a dire discredit 
to our race in America. Legalism is the eclipse of justice; the 
stigma of the past ; the menace of the future. 

IGNOTUS. 














VIRTUE’S PLAYTHINGS. 
I. 


IN an alley running off Leman Street, in London’s East End, there 
still stands a large house let off in single rooms to many tenants. 
Two girls, Lizzie and Mary, once occupied an apartment on the top 
floor, and maintained themselves by taking in sewing from a whole- 
sale clothing firm quite unscrupulous in cutting down the wages 
of its workers. and eager only for large profits. Formerly there 
had been three girls; but the youngest tired early of the struggle 
for existence, and adopted another calling—one which brought her 
more money, indeed, finer clothes, and better food ; and, with them, 
shame. Occasionally she had visited her sisters, seemingly gay, 
though with a gaiety that might fill the discerning with a weight of 
pity. Then she came for the last time, worn-out, broken by 
disease, half-mad; they took her in and she died. 

They had little time to mourn, however, their own pressing 
necessity being so great. Lizzie had a hard, racking cough, and 
occasionally spat blood. They would not admit she was consump- 
tive, but “ she had a weak chest.” From time to time she was too 
ill to stitch; and brave, hard-working Mary would sit up, with 
strained eyes and tired fingers, to complete a double portion of 
sewing for despatch to the clothing house. 

These attacks of weakness and inability to work grew more 
frequent as time went on, and at last Mary felt obliged to sum- 
mon a doctor. With a delicacy of feeling not too common, both 
sisters had agreed to postpone calling in medical help for which 
they knew themselves unable to pay, until the necessity for doing 
so was overwhelming. Dr. Wilson was a man well known in East 
End hospitals, with an immense practice among the poor, which 
brought him in so little a return that he was often hard put to it to 
make ends meet. 

He came and examined the invalid, and announced that she 
should be sent to a charitable country or seaside home. Ah, nothing 
indeed so good for her as the well-managed invalid home ; but such 
places unhappily are always crowded—with thousands clamouring 
for admission. For the moment there was nowhere any vacancy. 
Perhaps in a month something could be done. In the meantime 
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(said the doctor) no work or worry for Lizzie, perfect rest and good 
food—beef jellies, chicken, a little of the best port wine. 

Mary laughed harshly. 

“ And if she doesn’t have them ?” 

The doctor hesitated, seeking soft words wherewith to cloak 
the brutality of truth. Then, bluntly: 

“ She will die.” 

“ By God, she shall have them!” cried Mary. 

“The neighbours will be glad to help, of course,” said the 
doctor. 

He left. A stir and bustle ensued in the room—Mary tidying, 
brushing the floor, moving her sister’s bed where it might catch a 
little more of the sun, and arranging some of the stuffs on which 
they worked in a manner to give an air of brightness to the room. 
Now and then Lizzie enquired fretfully: “What of the sewing?” 
But Mary soothed her with comforting falsehoods, and the ex- 
hausted invalid was content at length to lie still, pleased that their 
grimy attic should present so cheerful an aspect. Towards evening 
she fell into deep sleep. 

Mary arranged her hair. She threw off her own soiled 
clothes, and donned some of those awaiting despatch to the cloth- 
ing house. On tiptoe, with anxious glances towards the bed, she 
crept to the door. Broken, drink-sodden women met her on the 
stairs and in the passage way. Her eyes were bright and feverish, 
her cheeks flushed; and, reading her errand, they were half- 
ashamed to let her pass without a word of dissuasion. Even these 
degraded wantons felt a pain at seeing such a one go to her ruin. 
Before the half-formed intention could take effect, however, she 
was gone. A few pence in her pocket paid the necessary fares, 
and before the’ night was old she was in the West. 

Next morning she returned. Over her arm hung a bass con- 
taining delicacies for her sister, and money was in her pocket to 
buy more. Two men were in the room when she entered, the 
doctor and a friend. The former was speaking of the circum- 
stances of the two sisters: 

“The father was a doctor, like myself, with a large, badly 
paid, practice. But he suffered the terrible misfortune of being 
convicted of forging a signature to a cheque. After being some 
time in prison his name was cleared, and he received a pardon and 
a small grant. Prison, however, had crushed him. He spent the 
grant foolishly, failed to re-establish a practice, and, to cut the 
story short, poisoned himself. His three young daughters—well- 
educated, I imagine, though I did not know them then—were too 
proud to accept charitable aid, and have gradually come to this.” 

He finished speaking just as the girl came in. 
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“TI have the things you ordered, doctor,” she said. “Lizzie 
will get well quickly now.” 

: At once the good man grssed at what a price they had been 
} bought, and a lump rose in h’» throat. 

“ Child,” he said, “ your sister is—no longer a sufferer.” 

“She is dead? I am too late?” 

With compressed lips the doctor nodded. 

Mary burst into tears; then dried her eyes almost fiercely. 

“You will guess well enough what I have done,” she cried, in 
a hysterical voice, “ and your friend, too.” 

She turned to the stranger. 

“Do you want a mistress? Do you want someone who’s sick 
of this wretched clothing shop life, who'll sell her soul to you to be 
free from it?” 

“ Be quiet,” said the doctor, sternly. “Calm yourself, or youll 
lose your reason.” 

“IT don’t want to be calm. I’ve finished with this place, what- 
ever answer your friend gives to my question. Who is he, by the 
way ?” 

“My name is Cyril Everett,” said the stranger, pleasantly. “I 
am a clergyman, and——” 

“Thank you! If you’re a parson, I’m going at once.” 

“Stay. The doctor and I will do what we can for you.” 

“No one can do anything. It’s too late. You know those 
quiet, discreet, squares and streets between Tottenham Court Road 
and the British Museum. I was there yesterday; you'll find me 
there again if you want to take my offer. Oh, my sister told me 
all the secrets of this sort of life. I was shocked then, and thought 
I should never remember a word. But it comes back to me now. 
Unconsciously, I must have learnt a lot from her.” 

“And you should have learnt also from her death,” said the 
doctor, getting angry. “I tell you, girl, you’re too good to go to 
the devil in a fit of hysterical passion. Forget last night and try 
again! God bless me, Everett and I will find you something better 
than this clothing nonsense.” 

“ Too late,” answered the girl, again. 


F “And if you becomé the thing your sister was before she 
ied ?” 


“There is always the river handy enough.” 


And pushing aside the hand that would have checked her, she 
reached the door and disappeared. 
j “ A terrible business,” said Everett. “There must be a remedy 
or it.” 


“There is no remedy for it,” answered the doctor, who had 
seen the same thing before. 
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“God help me, there shall be a remedy!” returned the clergy- 
man, vehemently. “To-night I will go into the streets she speaks 
of and seek her out. I will force her to return with me here, and 
we will find something that she can do. She cannot be much more 
than twenty ; it is not too late. Absurd to think so.” 

He pondered for a moment. 

“Why, yes, the very thing! You are a doctor, and you have 
a good name with plenty of the top men in your profession. Get 
her into a hospital as a nurse, or at first into a nurse’s training 
establishment, and let her retrieve herself by work.” 

“ We are neither of us too well off. There may be a premium 
and other expenses.” 

“T will pay all!” 

“ There are certificates of character ?” 

“T will sign them.” 

“Really, you ae a Quixote,” exclaimed Wilson, himself a 
little carried away by his companion’s earnestness. “ Find her to- 
night, and I will do what I can.” 


IL. 


Cyril Everett, curate of the north-country village of Durrell-in- 
Crandale, was a student of humanity. He prided himself on never 
confining his observations to any one class of men, but studied all 
with equal diligence. And the result of his studies was to make 
him an optimist. In all he met he found something of good ; and, 
if his conclusions and his beliefs were wrong, at least, in an age 
of cheap cynicism, they erred on the right side. Often he was 
accustomed to stay during his periods of vacation with his friend, 
Dr. Wilson, and in his company he saw a good deal of a side of 
life with which a country clergyman could not, in the ordinary way, 
become acquainted. Brought thus, however, into almost too in- 
timate a contact with misery, he had already marked in himself 
the earlier signs of a process of hardening into something ap- 
proaching callousness towards suffering, or at least a blunting of 
the finer edges of his sympathy for it. This was but natural among 
the sights he grew accustomed to witnessing, but he was angry 
with himself nevertheless, and fought against the tendency. 

It was in a mood of resentment against this hardening process 
that he undertook to seek out Mary and rescue her. 

On the evening of the day succeeding that upon which Lizzie 
died, he was in Bloomsbury at an early hour of the evening, and 
wandered about the side streets running between Tottenham Court 
Road and Southampton Row. It was not very long before he 
perceived Mary on an opposite causeway, and he crossed at once 
and spoke to her. Being there for a pre-arranged meeting, it was 
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not to be supposed that she should have assumed every usual attri- 
bute to advertise her new calling, yet already she was wearing a 
large picture hat and flashy clothes, her novice touch had marked 
her face unskilfully with rouge and powder, and her hand held up 
her skirt to show a ripple of petticoat beneath. When Cyril ad- 
dressed her, the girl’s manner alternated between shyness and 
attempted insolence. 

“You again!” she exclaimed. “To say you've reconsidered 
my offer, I suppose? And, as before, too late. Or, I should say 
that the offer was made when really I wasn’t free. I had arranged 
an appointment at this very spot with the man I met yesterday. 
Of course, if you make it worth while, I can give him the go-by, 
and come with you.” 

“You are wronging your better self to speak in that way.” 

She looked at him surprised; then coloured deeply. 

“ Forgive me for speaking so coarsely. You have tried to be 
kind, and it is not your fault you can do nothing. Go away and 
leave me, and don’t try any more.” 

“Nonsense. The thing is as good as done,” replied the clergy- 
man. “Two people only know. of yesterday. They have for- 
gotten it, and remember only your heroic struggle against poverty. 
You are to go and stay with a motherly person at the seaside and 
recruit your strength. Then you enter a training establishment 
for nurses and a hospital. You have had a lot of tragedy in your 
life, but now you have turned your back on it; you are young, you 
can create new interests, and forget what is behind you. Give me 
your hand and say you accept what we offer.” 


Then, indeed, it was easy to see that the womanly instinct for 
purity still dwelt strong within her. She took the extended hand. 

“T want,” she said, very simply and naturally, “I want some 
quiet place where I can go and cry. Thank you a thousand times— 
you and the doctor. I accept.” 

“Excellent. You needn’t return to the Leman Street neigh- 
bourhood again. Dr. Wilson knows of a place you can well go to 
to-night, and remain a day or two until you leave for the seaside. 
We'll get away at Once from here, though.” 

They walked briskly along, and turned a corner. A young 
man, hurrying in the opposite direction, almost ran into them, and 
pulled up sharply. 

“Why, you, Mary!” he exclaimed. “Was kept awf’ly late. 
Thought I might have missed our ’pointment.” 
He spoke thickly, as if even at this early hour he had been 
drinking heavily, and he looked at Cyril with watery eyes which 
frowned at first, then gradually melted into alcoholic good humour. 
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“Oh, but you know whatsh what, m’ dear sir—know whatsh 
what. But in theshe mattersh I alwaysh shay—always shay in 
theshe mattersh, thish: no poaching—no—poaching. An’ therefore 
—this being sho—mush ask you give place t’ me—t’me.” 

They were in a street which was almost deserted, and were 
passing, at the moment, an open area gate. Cyril gripped the 
stranger by the shoulder, and gave a push which tumbled him help- 
lessly down the steps. Then he hurried Mary along until they met 
a taxi-cab, which bore them swiftly away. 


III. 


Worthy Mrs. Carlingford leaned back against the cushions of 
her carriage, and sighed with content. It was the sigh of one long 
weighed down by a secret annoyance, who has suddenly won relief 
from it. The centre of the hidden trouble had been her son 
Georgie, his extravagance, and the uncertainty that as he grew 
older, he would find the income descending to him from his father 
insufficient to support his tastes. And now he was engaged— 
engaged, too, to a girl who (as things are measured by the modest 
standard of a country town) would bring with her a dowry that 
would most comfortably eke out the inadequate Carlingford 
revenues. Hence the lifting of the clouds of trouble and the sigh 
of relief. 

The good lady was now intent on paying a round of cails 
announcing the news to such as had not heard it, and receiving the 
congratulations of all. She bade the coachman first pull up his 
horses at the house where resided Cyril Everett and his mother. 

“I have such news for you,” she said to Mrs. Everett, after 
taking a seat. “Georgie is engaged to be married.” 

“No, really? Let me be the first to send him my congratula- 
tions. And to whom—but I scarcely need ask that, need I?” 

“I suppose not. Though, in spite of the rumours that reached 
me of two young people seeing a good deal of each other, I was 
not prepared for this so suddenly.” 

“Well, let me repeat my congratulations.” 

“ Thank you.” 

She paused, and then began to speak rather deliberately. 

“You would hear, of course, about George’s fiancée’s unhappy 
early life? She has made no secret of it to me, at any rate.” 

“Oh, everybody has heard something of it, naturally, in a little 
place like this. But I don’t know many details. Her father was 
unfortunate, wasn’t he, and died rather strangely ?” 

“Yes. Put in prison, you know, quite innocently, pardoned, 
and released. But the trouble preyed on him, he took to drugs, 
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and accidentally mixed himself an overdose. I’m telling you the 
whole truth frankly, so that you can contradict any wilder stories 
there may be about.” 

“ And the daughter ?” asked Mrs. Everett. 

“Oh, the father was a doctor, and the daughter followed rather 
in his footsteps ; she trained for being a nurse, and entered a 
hospital. I even believe your son, in one of his East End pil- 
grimages met her accidentally in the hospital. Then you know, 
just before she came here, some childless and eccentric patient left 
her means enough to live quite comfortably in acknowledgment aa 
her care of him.” 

“ H’m, very romantic.” 

The door opened, and Cyril came in. Mrs. Everett was pour- 
ing out cups of tea at the moment. 

The young clergyman greeted his mother’s guest, and passed 
her tea. 

“Mrs. Carlingford has just been telling me her son is engaged, 
Cyril,” said Mrs. Everett. 

“Oh,” he cried, with interest. “Hearty congratulations, I’m 
sure! To whom?” 

“To whom? Why, to whom could it be but to Mary 
Prentice ?” 

Cyril lowered the cup in his hand until the tea ran over the 
edge. 

“ Mary Prentice!” he echoed. 

“ You've been away, Mr. Everett,” said Mrs. Carlingford, “ and 
so, like myself, you’re surprised. Though your mother assures me 
no one else will be.” 

She was anxious to be on the move again, spreading the news, 
and after a little delay departed. Mrs. Everett turned to her son. 

“ Why did you start so when I told you of the engagement ?” 

“ Did I look surprised ?” 

“ My dear boy, you looked as though the sky had fallen.” 

“T suppose it was because I’ve always thought of Miss Prentice 
as a girl who never would marry.” 

“No? Why? 

“T don’t know,” he answered awkwardly, “ that I can give you 
any special reason.” 

“Well, Mary’s a dear girl—far too good for this silly Carling- 
ford boy; but I suppose she knows her own mind best.” 

Cyril retired to his study, and taking up a bodk, began to read. 
After half-a-dozen attempts to master the contents of one page he 
laid the volume on a table, and abandoned the effort to distract his 
thoughts. From a locked drawer of his desk he took out an old 
letter, dated from Joan of Arc’s Hospital. It ran as follows :— 
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“Dear Mr. Everett,—I have already told you of the unex- 
pected good fortune which has placed me in an independent posi- 
tion. It has not arrived much too soon, I’m afraid, as we’ve had a 
time of very severe work here lately, and my health has shown 
signs of giving way. Both the matron and the doctors tell me I 
ought to take a long period of rest ; they say that if I do so I shall 
recover all my strength and be as well as possible. You have often 
spoken to me of the beauty of Crandale and its moorlands, and if 
you don’t think I’m trespassing too much upon your kindness I’d 
like you to tell me what sort of rooms I could get in Durrell for a 
long stay. Should you not wish me to come and stay there, don’t 
hesitate to say so. I owe you too much to be offended by the most 
open frankness.—Believe me, yours ever gratefully—MARY 
PRENTICE.” 

Cyril re-read the letter. He remembered Mary’s coming to 
Durrell. In the presence of its life-giving breezes and heather- 
scented air, sickness and disease have no right to dwell; they are 
driven from the body as the wind scatters a cloud from the hill- 
tops. The girl quickly grew strong again, and a picture of her in 
her new-found health—bright-eyed, cheeks kissed by the sun to a 
pretty brown, hair blown into a graceful tangle by the wind—arose 
before his mental eye. She was dressed with the simplicity hospital 
life had taught her, and she smiled at him with a sweet, grave smile. 

The curate rose and looked in a mirror. His face was worn 
and old. 

“You fool,” he cried, “ you’re in love with her yourself. Get 
out into the open air and walk off your first disappointment.” 

On the slopes of a hill near Durrell there is a wood through 
which, like quivering silver threads, a score of streamlets dance 
their way to the river below, and in its very heart is a bower built 
by nature herself for the nymphs and driads who haunt the regions 
round about. No hand of man has piled the leafy walls which shut 
it in; hawthorn and hazel form its sides, with lilac bushes and wild 
roses. Fora roof, a neighbouring oak spreads its broad leaves. Its 
carpet is the soft green turf. 

Here Cyril often came when in meditative mood, or when he 
wished to read in the open air, sure of being alone. But to-day, as 
his steps turned naturally in this direction, he found himself fore- 
stalled. Someone was there before him. Approaching nearer to 
see more clearly than the leafy screen allowed, who it might be, 
he discovered Mary Prentice kneeling on the ground in an attitude 
of prayer. And as she prayed there came over the girl’s face so 
deep an air of peace that instinctively the watcher bared his head 
as one standing before a shrine. He waited until she rose, then 
trampled noisily in the undergrowth to make his presence known. 

Mary came towards him, holding out her hand. 
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“You have heard?” she asked. “Am I to receive your 
congratulations ?” 

“ You know already,” he returned, “ that you have my sincerest 
wishes for your happiness. And I have been among the first to 
send my congratulations to Mr. Carlingford.” ; 

“T want to ask you something. Ought I to tell him of—that 
night ?” 

Before he could answer, she continued, quickly: 

“ Perhaps I can never be the same as the young, innocent girls 
who live in a country place like this. But I am greedy to think 
myself so. Surely, surely, my fault is condoned now, and I can 
put it behind me? Be frank with me in answering this. Georgie 
and I are good friends ; we shall be happy enough together I hope ; 
and marriage will help the make-believe that there is no stain upon 
me, that I have the right to take my place among such girls as I 
was speaking of. Need I allow that past sin, in a moment of wild- 
ness, to cheat me out of this place?” 

Her voice died away in something like a sob, and she stood 
distressed and appealing. To the man before her only one answer 
was possible to her question. 

“ Child, it’s all well with you. Marry George and be happy. 
The past is dead.” 


IV. 


Georgie Carlingford sat with his mother discussing the im- 
pertant question of a little dinner party to celebrate his engagement. 

He was of a type of youth common enough all over the world, 
a little boorish, a little too sure of his own cleverness and other 
people’s stupidity, a little vicious, and proud to magnify his vice in 
certain circles of his friends ; but with some winning qualities to set 
against these defects. He liked Mary for her beauty—still more 
for the useful income she possessed. And at his mother’s urging 
he had shown no slowness in pressing his suit. On the other hand, 
Mary had been quite willing to be easily won. She had not too 
closely analysed her feelings towards Georgie. In all things, since 
that fateful evenitig when Cyril rescued her from the Bloomsbury 
streets, she had beer a normal, healthy-minded, woman save only 
in this: that within her burned a hatred of the fate that had pre- 
pared for her the erasing of her name from the roll of the innocent 
and a fierce desire to assert against fate that she could still take a 
place with her virtuous sisters. The desire obsessed her. The 
stain of her fall seemed always a spot of' scarlet visible to every 
eye, and she sought for an outward proof that this idea was but an 
evil nightmare. Let her stand among the maidens of the world 
clothed in white even as they, and let some man choose her as his 
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bride from among their ranks, and she would be content. Georgie 
had done this, and for the moment she asked no more of destiny. 

The discussion of the dinner party between mother and son 
turned naturally, to a great extent, on the question of whom to ask. 

“Your best man, Georgie?” said Mrs. Carlingford. “Have 
you thought yet who he should be? An old school chum, I sup- 
pose? We might have him down for our dinner.” 

“It’s bound to be one of three—Langley, Brockwell, or Bus- 
field. Langley’s rather fast, Brockwell’s very slow, and Busfield’s 
in India.” 

“Well, shall we say Mr. Langley?” 

“H’m, I ought to warn you he’s a bit of an out-and-outer for 
fastness.” 

“Then Mr. Busfield? But I forget, he’s in India, you say. 
Very good, it must be Mr. Brockwell.” 

“ But, hang it, Brockwell’s so beastly slow!” 

“Bless the boy! Make up your mind to somebody! I shall 
ask Mr. Langley, and settle it.” 

Written to, Langley consented to be best man, and accepted 
an invitation to dinner. He was late in arriving on the evening of 
the dinner-party, and as Carlingford had not troubled to dress until 
his friend came, guests were already in the house while the two men 
were still adjusting their ties. 

“This little place,” explained Carlingford, “suffers from a 
paucity of cabs, old fellow. Consequence is, those who've no carts 
of their own often have to foot it. Its always wet and slushy, and 
people have to boot and clothe accordingly. Up they roll to the 
bedrooms to readjust themselves—men opposite, sisters and aunts 
on our left. We stand here with the door a bit open, and as you're 
a stranger, I’ll tell you who’s who as the stream runs by.” 

“Very nice. Who's that one?” 

“Oh, a Miss Birch. With her brother, d’you see, the man 
behind her—a rum cove, who's sick after a couple of glasses of 
champagne. That’s Miss Portway, daughter of a wool merchant 
worth a mint of money, do nicely for you! And that one—that’s 
little Laura Taylor. Wait till you see her at dinner, and you'll say 
a fichu over her shoulders wouldn’t be a bad idea—some rude 
people call her Lady Godiva.” 

At this moment Mary Prentice passed the space between door- 
way and door. Langley clutched his friend by the arm. 

“ Old fellow, old fellow, who’s that ?” 

Carlingford was curious to see what opinion a candid stranger 
would have of his fiancée. 

“ Oh,” he replied easily, “ just a little friend of the mater’s.” 

“Queer,” said the other, “damn queer! Now I could tell you 
something about that little girl.” 
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He gave a meaning little snigger. 

“Yes, when I first lived in town I rather went the pace. And 
that very little girl met ine once in a street well known to a few of 
us. I made a second appointment for the next evening, but was 
forestalled by an earlier comer. Gad! but he took her away from 
under my nose by sheer right of conquest, and sent me sprawling 
down some steps!” 

He glanced at the door. Cyril Everett went by. 

“Damn it! The man himself, too!” 

Intent on relating the incident, Langley had not looked up at 
his friend ; but now, to question him as to the explanation of Mary’s 
and Cyril’s presence, he turned. What he saw in Georgie’s face 
startled him. 

“Good heavens, old man, have I put my foot in it badly? 
Why—why—damn it—it ske your fiancée? Of course you'll under- 
stand that I was only chaffing—pulling your leg, you know— 
joking.” 

“You were not. You were not. You were not.” 

Langley laid a hand on his friend’s shoulder and spoke in a 
tone of genuine sorrow. 

“Old man, I wish I hadn't spoken. But as it is—well, you 
couldn’t help seeing through any pretence I made of lying. Its 
true ; I’m damned sorry, but it’s true.” 

“Then, by God, Everett shall pay for this!” 

He made a dart for the door, but Langley restrained him by 
force. 

“Not in that way,” he said. “ Break off the engagement, of 
course. But no scandal to-night.” 

Georgie suffered himself to be calmed for the moment, seeing 
the wisdom of it. The two joined Mrs. Carlingford, and exchanged 
greetings with the guests. They sat down to dinner. Langley 
found himself next to Laura Taylor, and her white shoulders were 
to be seen shaking with laughter at his anecdotes. 

The dinner did not pass off well. The host, instead of show- 
ing the merry mood of a happy, successful lover, as his guests ex- 
pected, was sullen and constrained. Cyril, generally the life of any 
such gathering, was quite unsuccessful in an attempt to rejoice with 
persons celebrating an engagement that he hated. Mrs. Carling- 
ford, made anxious by her son’s depression, did her best to rouse 
him and the others by bright conversation—but failed. Only Miss 
Taylor and Langley seemed to enjoy themselves. 

The stage of dessert was reached, and Mrs. Carlingford in- 
clined her head towards Cyril, and murmured in an undertone: 

“What about a little speech—quite informal and conversational 
you know? Georgie’s and Mary’s health ?” 
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Reluctantly the curate rose. 

“On a happy little occasion like the present one, perhaps I 
may be allowed, in a word or two, to express the congratulations 
of us all to Miss Prentice and Mr. Carlingford. The latter most of 
us have known from boyhood ; and I am sure I am only voicing the 
ppinions of everyone in this room when I say he has our best 
wishes for happiness and prosperity. When I speak of Miss 
Prentice, I could almost desire to be a man of seventy or eighty. 
T' en I might, with fatherly propriety, say all I would like to say 
now. No matter, however; Miss Prentice must know that if her 
future welfare depended on what we could wish her, no woman 
would ever go through life more plentifully endowed with power to 
enjoy its sweets. I will add one little personal word. I was proud 
to call myself a friend of Miss Prentice in , 

Throughout these remarks Georgie had shown many signs of 
impatience. Now, he pushed back his chair, with an abruptness 
that flung it over on the carpet, and left the table. 

“You do well to call yourself no more than ‘ friend,’” he said, 
heatedly. 

“Why, Georgie!” cried his mother. “Why? What in the 
world is the meaning of this?” 

“ Ask Langley! Or ask Everett himself! Langley says——” 

Again Langley prevented the open disclosure. 

“No, no, Carlingford. This is not the time.” 

He muttered to the guests; himself led the way to the door; 
and, before anyone quite realised it, they were filing out of the 
room. Once more Laura Taylor was next to Langley. 

“I am dying of curiosity,” she whispered. “ What is it that 
Mr. ‘ Langley says’ ?” 

“Oh, a mere nothing. But if, on your honour, you wont repeat 
it, I might tell you some day.” 

“ Something between Mary and Mr. Everett, of course ?” 

“ Cela va sans dire.” 

She looked at him. 

“You are blushing,” he said. 

“T’m not blushing; it’s the light.” 

“Perhaps. But don’t be shocked if J say it’s because you've 
been guessing what the row is about.” 

He heard his name called. 

“ They want me for the family confab,” he said to Laura. 


V. 


Rumour has many tongues. So all authorities are agreed. In 
Durrell the number of tongues is exactly equal to the sum of the 
male and female inhabitants who are of an age to articulate. Com- 
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ment on any local event was always a lusty, well-misinformed 
thing; but the buzz of discussion which arose round Mary and 
Cyril eclipsed all precedents. Miss Laura Taylor, returning early 
from the dinner party, kept her family circle out of bed until far 
into the morning listening enthralled to her vivid and imaginative 
account of the evening’s events. Father, mother, brother, sister, 
shook their heads; and all sought out their choice spirits in the 
morning and shook their heads again, and talked and hinted and 
muttered. The story grew in repetition. Of course, it was very 
shocking, a thing not to be put into plain English without a blush, 
but the truth of the matter, my dear, as one good lady remarked to 
another, was that this wretched girl was a painted Jezebel of the 
London pavements. And there was no guarantee that she did not 
practice her unhallowed calling in the very streets of Durrell. 

Concerning Cyril, there was at first some restraint. But 
Langley, who, to do him justice, was fully convinced that the clergy- 
man had at least the one peccadillo to his account, had not for- 
gotten his fall down the area steps, and he was quite willing to 
get his revenge by denouncing Cyril openly enough once a sus- 
picion was aroused. This mischief he accomplished on the day 
succeeding the dinner party, and then left for town. When the 
news spread of the certainty with which the young man had spoken 
all tongues were loosened in condemnation. 

In spite of private accusations, it was not until the end of the 
week that Cyril became fully aware of the cloud of public suspicion 
hanging over him. His Vicar was unwell, and had asked Cyril to 
take full charge of the Sunday services. On Saturday morning, 
two days after the party, he sat in his study finishing a sermon for 
the next day when his mother came into the room. 

“T want to speak very seriously to you, Cyril.” 

“Yes?” 

“It’s about this wretched girl. Your name being connected 
with hers is going to end your curate days, I think. I shouldn’t do 
my duty as your mother if I didn’t say that, with this hanging over 
you it’ll never do for you to continue preaching. It looks like sheer 
hypocrisy, howeyer much we may know that long ago you've sin- 
cerely repented of any little slips. 

“Then you—you think I am guilty ?” 

“ Like everyone else in Durrell I must believe what is proved 
to be true. Surely Cyril, there is no need for pretence towards 
your mother? A frank confession is what I expected and have a 
right to expect. Think over what I have said. I will leave you 
alone now.” 

Then, indeed, Cyril realised how definite was the charge against 
him, and how generally believed. Instead, however, of crushing 
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his spirit, it roused in him the fighting instinct. He would brave 
to-morrow’s task, and from the pulpit he would make these people 
feel how puny were the souls of those who were raising the storm 
against him. So far as interference with his purpose from the 
Vicar was concerned, he knew he was safe. Not only was there an 
intimate personal friendship between the two men which would 
make the boldest hesitate before denouncing one to the other, but 
respect also for the illness of the elder man would postpone any 
reference to him. He tore up the sermon he had been preparing, 
and thought out another more in consonance with his present 
feelings. 

On the Sunday morning the church was crowded. Persons 
rarely seen at a service came this day with expectant curiosity to 
note how Cyril would bear himself. Mrs. Carlingford was there to 
show the world how bravely she could support affliction. 

The service proceeded. The moment for the sermon arrived. 
Mrs. Carlingford rose, and with marked deliberation swept out of 
her pew and down the aisle. People looked at each other hesi- 
tatingly, then one or two also rose. This was the signal for a 
general exit. “A dignified protest,” as one of them afterwards 
observed, “ against the desecration of a church by the presence in 
the pulpit of a hypocritical rake.” 

Cyril brought the service to an abrupt conclusion. On leaving 
by a vestry exit he found a man waiting timidly for him. 

“ Mr. Everett,” said the man, looking uneasily over his shoulder, 
“Yon girl may be a bad ’un, but she’s been good to t’ missus an’ 
kids when t’ kids was ill. They say you an’ she’ve been ’appen a 
bit over-friendly like i’ London, an’ maybe you'd like to ’ear summat 
’at’s goin’ to ’appen now. They be goin’ to duck her in t’ river.” 

“ And you'll help to save her, of course.” 

The man scratched his head. 

“T’m a poor man, sir, an’ a shopkeeper. If I raise a finger, as 
you say, folks ‘Il buy no more at my shop. No, I can’t do nowt 
mysen, but I give you warnin’ like.” 

“And she’s done so much for your youngsters? You're a 
damned coward!” returned the parson, warmly. 

“No, but I’m a poor man,” said the other. 

“When is it going to take place?” 

“ This evening.” 

The man shuffled off, leaving Cyril in a state of some per- 
plexity. He knew that, no doubt, the man had spoken truly in 
saying there was talk of this outrage on Mary. But whether it 
would ever come to a head was quite another matter. To be on 
the safe side, he decided to walk over to her rooms, procure a con- 
veyance, and before evening, conduct her away to some neighbour’ 
ing town where she would be out of danger. 
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He found Mary packing her luggage, her landlady scowling at 
her from the passage or staircase. 
a “Why, Mrs. Thompson,” he said to the woman, “ your guest is 
7 leaving you, then?” 
“Yes. Never to darken my door again.” 
Cyril frowned. 
“Very good. I have a word or two to say to Miss Prentice. 
Go into your kitchen.” 
For a moment the landlady hesitated, but the village habit of 
bowing to a parson’s authority was too strong for her, and she went. 
Cyril entered Mary’s sitting room, where she was busy. 


“ And the meaning of all this?” he asked. 


“Turned out. Cart at the door before nightfall, and I and 
luggage say farewell to Durrell, and—to you.” 

“ That is only the beginning. What afterwards?” 

“Hard work, frivolity, drugs—anything to help me to forget 
these last terrible days. Do you know yesterday night, when I 
was in bed, a big stone came crashing through the window ?” 

It was obvious that the strain of events had come near to 
breaking her spirit, yet Cyril still ventured to put one question 
more. 

“You are not grieving at parting from Georgie?” 

The girl started. 

“It is too bad of me, perhaps. but I had forgotten him entirely. 
Besides, I must ncver think of such things again. My life will have 
to be a lonely one from now.” 

“Listen, child. My work here is finished, too.” 

“Oh,” she cried, indignantly, “I have heard, of course, of all 
the scandalous rumours that are about. But you can live that 
down.” 

“You are wrong. Not even my mother believes in my inno- 
sence, and the parish would simply scoff at my protestations. No 
I shall be lonely like you. Tell me, then, can’t we be something to 
each other in our loneliziess? You must have read long ago how I 
cared for you, though since your engagement I have tried loyally 
to hide it. Will you marry me?” 

She looked straight into his eyes. 

“No, I will not. I did know you cared for me, but only after 
my engagement to Georgie, and I knew, too, that even when he 
and I had been married for years, somewhere in my heart would 
be hidden the thought of you. But it cannot come to anything 
now.” 

“Why not? We can live abroad, where no one can point a 
finger to this wretched business.” 

Bitterly she spoke in answer. 
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“No, no. Someone will come along and open his eyes wide 
when he sees you, and call aside a dear friend, and tell him in a 
secret that will afterwards be spread to everyone: ‘That was 
once a promising clergyman—every hope of rising to a high posi- 
tion—but he went wrong and married—a—a—gutter girl.’ I won’t 
expose you to it.’ 

“We would not care for the opinion of the world. Listen to 
me, Mary ; once in the wood, where I am so fond of going to read, 
I came upon you unawares. You were praying to God, and when 
you rose from your knees a wonderful light shone on your face. I 
said to myself: ‘God has forgiven!’ And if God has forgiven, 
what need we fear from the censure of others? Come, it must be 
‘yes’ to my question?” 

Then the girl yielded. 

“T will go with you anywhere,” she said, sobbing and smiling 
together. 

A little later Cyril left the house, having made arrangements to 
_ come again before the evening, and see Mary safely away. On 
reaching home he found the churchwardens waiting to interview 
him. As officials they put their case for a resignation; as human 
beings they advised a period of travel before he settled down in 
their midst as a 'ayman. 

He accepted both suggestions. Yes, he intended to travel—on 
his honeymoon, in fact. The lady who had consented to be his 
wife was Miss Prentice. 

The senior of the two churchwardens was a man of unsullied 
character and unlimited want of tact. He rose, seized the curate’s 
unwilling hand, and wrung it heartily. 

“A most honourable thing, sir. I congratulate you both on 
the decision. However miserable your future together may be you 
can take comfort from the thought of having acted rightly. This, 
and a life of continued austerity, will almost serve, by the mercy of 
Heaven, to wipe out the early fault.” 


HAROLD O. S. WRIGHT. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
SCIENCE. 


We are glad to have an opportunity of welcoming Mrs. Haw- 
kins’s new issue of her well-known astronomical publications.1 The 
“ Stars from Year to Year,” gives, besides a valuable introduction, a 
star chart for every month. The “Star Calendar” is a table for hang- 
ing on the wall, with a revolving star chart, which can be adjusted so 
as to show the position of the constellations at any season. And 
the “Star Almanac” is a large sheet which gives, besides the or- 
dinary sheet almanac matter, star charts for the four seasons, a 
great deal of astronomical information, and views of the nebula in 
Orion, and of the eclipse of the sun in 1905. Mrs. Hawkins’s 
publications have already won a well-deserved popularity. 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Bishop Dowden’s “ Medieval Church in Scotland”! is especi- 
ally welcome as covering a period of Scottish ecclesiastical history, 
which has hitherto been comparatively a blank to the ordinary 
student. Even those, outside of Scotland itself, who have some 
acquaintance with the pre-Reformation political history of Scot- 
land, have known but little of what forms the very interesting 
contents of this volume. There was probably no man so well 
qualified for the task of compiling this volume as its accomplished 
author. His position, his experience, and his antiquarian tastes, 
combined to make him the man for the work. The basis of the 
work was the “ Rhind Lectures for 1901,” which have been revised 


1. “The Stars from Year to Year.” “The Star Sheet Almanac, for rgtr.” 
“The New Star Calendar for 1911.” By H. Periam Hawkins, Member of 
British Astronomical Assoc. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent 
and Co., Ltd. - ae 

1. “The Medieval Church in Scotland: Its Constitution, Organisation, 
and Laws.” By the Right Rev. John Dowden, D.D., LL.D., [late] Bishop of 
Edinburgh, Vice-Pres. Soc. Antiq. Scot. Glasgow: James MacLehose and 
Sons. 
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and enlarged into a work of twenty chapters, covering a period of 
some five centuries. Among the subjects treated of are the Foun- 
dation of the Bishoprics, the Scottish Crown and the Episcopate, 
the Cathedrals, the Parishes and the Parochial Clergy and Parish 
Churches, the Revenues of the Church, the Relations of Church 
and State, Diocesan Organisation, the Synods, the Marriage Law 
of Medieval Scotland, the Canon Law as affected by Papal Dis- 
pensations, the Ecclesiastical Courts, the Celibacy of the Clergy, 
the Papal Taxes and Payments made to the Roman Court, etc. An 
exceptionally copious index, and twenty-eight portraits (including 
a fine frontispiece portrait of the author) and drawings of eccle- 
siastical antiquities, add to the completeness of the work. Not the 
least interesting section of the book is a charming memoir of the 
author (who died a few months ago), by his daughter, Miss Alice 
Dowden. Those who do not already know it, will be interested to 
learn that Dr. Bowden was the elder brother of the well-known 
Professor Edward Dowden, of Dublin. The biographical sketch 
shows us a man who was in every respect charming and admirable. 
This book—and another, on “ Scottish Bishops in Medieval Times,” 
the publication of which is promised—were labours of love to the 
author. He spent much of last year in preparing the two works 
mentioned for the press; and his daughter says that, a few days 
before he died, he expressed himself as—- 

“glad he had finished them, and felt he had put good work 

into them ; and added, cheerily, ‘ But there are not ten people 

who will care to read them.’ His opinion of the limited num- 
ber of his readers was always a subject of amusement between 

him and us; but he never sought popularity, either as a 

preacher or a writer, and was quite happy in the thought that 

what came from his pen was accurate, and could be relied 
upon.” 
His publishers, evidently, believe—and after studying the book we 
thoroughly agree with them—that many multiples of “ten people 
will care to read” it. 

As this issue of Prof. Mathews’s “Social Teaching of Jesus ”2 
is the seventh reprint since its first appearance in 1897, our duty 
concerning it in respect of some of our readers will end with the 
announcement of its appearance. For the information of others 
we may state that the greater part of the book first appeared as a 
series of essays in the American Journal of Sociology. This last 
fact, together with the continual demand for the book, evidenced 
by its numerous reprints, is proof sufficient that the subject receives 


2. ‘The Social Teaching of Jesus: An Essay in Christian Sociology.” 
By Shailer Mathews, A.M., Prof. New Test. History and Interpretation, Univ. 
of Chicago. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
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careful scientific treatment at the hands of an able expositor. In 
the introduction, the author shrewdly remarks that, “as yet, Chris- 
tian sociology has been too much at the mercy of men who have 
mistaken what they think Christ ought to have taught for what he 
really did teach.” “The first question,” he also remarks, “is not 
what sociology did Jesus teach, but whether he taught anything 
that may properly be called sociological.” The author believes that 
the Gospels do contain “ materials for a social teaching.” These 
materials he has endeavoured to shape into a system. When he 
goes on to say that the student of occidental civilisation who dis- 
regards the social teachings of Jesus “is as unscientific as he who 
in the history of philosophy should neglect Plato and Kant, or in 
the history of the United States of America should disregard the 
Constitution,” we are bound to qualify our assent by the contention 
that little if any certain knowledge of the express social teaching of 
Jesus, the individual, is possessed by us; and that the teaching 
of which the author says that none has equalled it “in the magni- 
tude of its social results,” must be credited, not so much to Jesus, 
as to a multitude of sources, both contemporary and subsequent to 
him. This criticism. notwithstanding, the book deserves all the 
serious attention which it is receiving, and the thoughtful reader 
will find much to interest and to stimulate him in the several chap- 
ters, in which Prof. Mathews develops his conception of Jesus’s 
teaching on Man, Society, the Family, the State, Wealth, Social 
Life, the Forces of Human Progress, and the Process of Social 
Regeneration. 

The second title of Mr. Raupert’s “Supreme Problem,” is 
“ An Examination of Historical Christianity from the Standpoint of 
Human Life and Experience, and in the Light of Psychical 
Phenomena.” The author is a Catholic; and in the preface he 
tells us that his book is not “a theological treatise. On the con- 
trary, it is written from the standpoint of a layman,” appeals to 
“the simple and universal experiences of human life. . . . It takes 
the facts of life and of consciousness as they really are, and draws 
from them simple, natural, and self-evident inferences.” Thus, in 
the first part, the author finds the doctrine of the Fall of Man justi- 
fied by the wickedness of mankind, and sees its effects both in the 
“wound of the intellect,” and in the “ wound of the moral nature.” 
That the devil has dominion over the human race, our author be- 
lieves is corroborated by the phenomena of modern spiritualism, 
produced—as he holds—by evil spirits posing as the spirits of the 
dead. The second part of the book deals with the “ Restoration 
of Man in Jesus Christ.” The author’s specialty is his attack upon 


3. “The Supreme Problem.” By J. Godfrey MRaupert. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., Ltd. 
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“ spiritualism,” which occupies one-third of the book. He had al- 
ready made this subject his own by notable works on “ Modern 
Spiritism,” and “The Dangers of Spiritualism.” The author ex- 
hibits a good and facile style, and is unquestionably in earnest. 
We take the book to have a popular propagandist purpose, in the 
Catholic interest, against the heretical tendencies of the day. Next 
to the “spiritists,” the author specially denounces the “New” 
Theologians. He too often mistakes fluency and rhetoric for argu- 
ment, and he detracts from the force of his sentences by calling his 
opponents bad names. Those from whom he differs are “ shallow 
optimists,” men suffering from “radical disorder” in their moral 
and intellectual nature, “ morally blind,” “amateur theologians,” 
inventors of “ quack religions,” men who “have tampered with the 
normal manifestations of their moral nature,” etc., etc. 

In “ Legends of Our Lord and the Holy Family,”4 we have 
another of Mrs. Arthur Bell’s delightful works on Christian 
legends and their expression in art. The author tells us that she 
has here “ attempted to give the most beautiful and characteristic 
[extra-canonical legends] relating to the life on earth of the Re- 
deemer, the Blessed Virgin and her parents, St. Joseph of Nazareth, 
and St. John the Baptist.” At the same time, she promises a 
future volume dealing with the legends that have gathered round 
the after-death apparitions and miracles of Jesus. The book runs 
to nearly three hundred pages, and is excellently well illustrated by 
photographs of paintings by Italian masters, and of engravings by 
Diirer. Though the author’s attitude to the canonical narratives is 
an orthodox one, her fascinating treatment of her legendary 
material will interest, not only the orthodox, but all who can ap- 
preciate legendary art, and can take a psychological delight in 
studying the several ways in which the religious emotions of the 
early Christian centuries found expression. The book is valuable 
as a convenient compendium of a multitude of quaint fancies ; and 
will doubtless be taken advantage of at this time of the year, as an 
inexpensive but attractive Christmas gift. 

Mark Twain’s “ What is Man?”5 will probably attract—for a 
time, at least—more attention than any of his other works. Not the 
least interesting passage in it is the naive—and, in our opinion, 
unnecessarily apologetic—introductory note :— 


“February, 1905. The studies for these papers were 
begun twenty-five or twenty-seven years ago The papers 
were written seven years ago. I have examined them once or 


4. “Legends of Our Lord and the Holy Family.” By Mrs. Arthur Bell, 
author of “‘ The Saints in Christian Art,” &c., &c. 32 Illustrations. London: 
Kegan, Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., Ltd. 

5s. “What is Man?” By Mark Twain. London: Watts and Co. 
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twice per year since, and found them satisfactory. I have just 

examined them again, and am still satisfied that they speak the 

truth. 

“ Every thought in them has been thought (and accepted 
as unassailable truth) !» millions upon millions of men—and 
concealed, private. Y ay did they not speak out? Because 
they dreaded (and wvuld not bear) the disapproval of the 
people around them. Why have not I published? The same 
reason has restrained me, I think. I can find no other.” 

From this note, it appears that the work was written a dozen years 
ago. It was printed, and over two hundred copies were put in 
circulation privately, in 1906. The author was wont to speak of 
its contents to his intimate friends as his “Gospel.” For some 
time before his death he had intimate relations with the Rationalis- 
tic Press Association. We have little sympathy with men who 
carefully hide their theological views, and less sympathy with those 
who actually compromise themselves by posing as orthodox 
teachers, when they are really heretical at heart. But the subject 
of this book does not lie within the purview of Mark Twain’s or- 
dinary literary activity, he held no official position that pledged him 
to orthodoxy, and he did not refrain from acknowledging his heresy 
in private. Doubtless, such reticence as he did exercise was due to 
his dread of disapproval; but small apology was needed for his 
not going out of his way to publish his opinions. 

Nor do we find anything in his book that he need have hesi- 
tated to declare. The doctrine of determinism is avowedly held by 
most scientists; and the doctrine that “ man’s sole impulse is the 
securing of his own approval,” is widely recognised even by 
moralists who insist most strongly upon altruistic action. That 
“we are creatures of outside influences—we originate nothing,” is 
a doctrine already too much in the air for it to be necessary to 
practise reticence as to the expression of it. We confess to a little 
surprise that a man who knocked about so much in the world, who 
was so observant, who was such a keen critic, should have felt any 
temptation to be chary of acknowledging opinions which he must 
have found freely avowed all around him. 

That “What is Man?” is a singularly brilliant work goes with- 
out saying. It is thrown into the form of a dialogue between an 
Old Man (who, of course, is the author himself), and a Young Man. 
The trend of the argument may be inferred from the headings of 
the chapters: Man the Machine—Personal Merit; Man’s Sole 
Impulse—the Securing of His Own Approval ; Instances in Point ; 
Training ; More about the Machine ; Instinct and Thought. 

Character, the author holds, depends upon training (in a wide 
sense), and temperament. He throws his practical philosophy into 
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such admirable seritences as these. The italics are his :— 

“Do right for your own sake, and be happy in knowing 
that your meighbour will certainly share in the benefits 
resulting. 

“ Diligently train your ideals upward and still upward 
toward a summit where you will find your chiefest pleasure 
in conduct which, while contenting you, will be sure to confer 
benefits upon your neighbour and the community.” 

We need not enter into further details. The book will find its 
way everywhere; “everybody” will wish to read it, and no one 
who takes it up will leave any of it unread. 


Dr. Haddon’s “ History of Anthropology,”6 and Dr. F. C. 
Conybeare’s “ History of New Testament Criticism,”’ are the latest 
volumes of the excellent “ History of Science Series,” published 
by the Rationalist Press Association. We have already congratu- 
lated the publishers on the happy choice of authors for this series. 
The two new volumes fully justify our congratulations. Dr. 
Haddon—who has made himself our English anthropologist par 
excellence—divides his subject into “ Physical Anthropology,” or 
anthropology proper), and “Cultural Anthropology” (generally 
known as ethnology). In half-a-dozen chapters, under the first 
heading, there are discussed the pioneers and systematisers of the 
science, anthropological controversies, the unfolding of the antiquity 
of man, comparative psychology, and the classification and distri- 
bution of man. Under the second heading, we have another half- 
a-dozen chapters on the scope and sources of ethnology, the history 
of archeological discovery, technology, sociology and religion, lin- 
guistics and cultural classification, and the influence of environ- 
ment. There are some excellent portraits and other illustrations, 
as well as a good bibliography. 

Dr. Conybeare, who holds an almost unique position as dis- 
coverer, describer, and annotator of ancient versions of Biblical and 
other texts, throws the substance of his “ History of New Testa- 
ment Criticism” into nine chapters, dealing respectively with An- 
cient Versions, the Harmonists, the Deists, the Evangelists, Tex- 
tual Criticism, Some Pioneers, Foreign Work, English Work, and 
the Modernists. As in the other volumes of the series, we have 
here also a number of excellent portraits, and a very useful biblio- 
graphy. What Dr. Duff has done for the Old Testament, Dr. 


6. “History of Anthropology.” By Alfred C. Haddon, M.A., Sc.D., 
F.R.S., Fell. of Christ’s College, Univ. Reader in Ethnology, Cambridge; with 
the help of A. Hingston Quiggin, M.A., formerly of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge. London: Watts and Co. 

7. “‘History of New Testament Criticism.” By F. C. Conybeare, M.A., 
Late Fellow and Prelector of Univ. College, Oxford, &c., &c. London: 
Watts and Co. 
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Conybeare has now done for the New. The two volumes form the 
best introduction we know of to the popular understanding of the 
remarkable revolution in Biblical study wrought during the past 
few decades by the “ Higher Criticism.” 


“ The R.P.A. Annual,”8 for 1911, is one of the most piquant of 
the series. Not only does it contain a large number of articles by 
the most prominent Free Thought writers of the day, but several 
of those articles are, on account of their subjects, of exceptional 
interest. The specially sensational article of the issue has proved 
to be that by Sir Hiram Maxim, entitled, “Wanted, an Anti- 
Missionary Society.” At the last annual dinner of the Rationalist 
Press Association, Sir Hiram had asserted that “the missionaries 
are, and always have been, the greatest liars on the face of the 
earth.” In this article, he offers evidence in proof of his assertion, 
from “certain publications, which may be purchased almost any- 
where.” Other specially interesting articles are those by the Rev. 
R. Roberts on “ The Collapse of Historical Christianity,’ by Dr. 
Joseph McCabe on “ The Secret Philosophy of Mark Twain,” and 
by Mr. John M. Robertson, M.P., on “ Gladstone and Rationalism.” 

The Rationalist Press Association have added to their already 
copious “ Haeckel” literature, a translation of his “ Confession of 
Faith,”® in the form of a lecture on Monism delivered at a scientific 
congress. The pamphlet ought to have a large circulation, both 
because it gives a clear exposition of the Monistic theory of the 
universe, and also because it enables a much abused scientist clearly 
to express his attitude towards religion. “The monistic idea of 
God, which alone is compatible with our present knowledge of 
nature, recognises the divine spirit in all things "—these words con- 
tain the gist of his apologia. 

Nearly half-a-century ago, in the pages of the Westminster 
Review, John Stuart Mill published some strictures on Comte’s 
later writings, and afterwards reproduced them in his volume on 
“ Auguste Comte and Positivism.” On their first appearance, Dr. 
Bridges published a reply, under the title of “The Unity of 
Comte’s L.ife and Doctrine.”1 This work has long been out of 
print; and the English Positivist Committee, believing that “ this 
reply to Mill’s criticisms deals with many aspects of Positivism. 
which are still subjects of keen controversy,” have re-issued the 
work as a convenient sixpenny brochure. 


8. “The R.P.A. Annual and Ethical Review.” For the year 1911. 
Edited by Charles A. Watts. London: Watts and Co. 

. “The Confession of Faith of a Man of Science.” By Ernst Haeckel. 
Translated by J. Gilchrist, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D. London: Watts and Co. 

lo. “The Unity of Comte’s Life and Doctrine.” By John Henry 
Bridges, M.B., F.R.C.P. New Edition. London: Watts and Co. 
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The unabridged reprint of Lecky’s “Rationalism in Europe,” 
in two sixpenny volumes, is one of the marvels of modern publish- 
ing enterprise. It will bring within the reach of multitudes, to 
whom the cost of the original edition has been prohibitive, one of 
the most influential English books of the last century. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“ The Great Illusion,”1 by Mr. Norman Angell, is an enlarged 
edition of a work by the same author, entitled, “ Europe’s Optical 
Illusion,” which we favourably noticed at length upon its appear- 
ance in the autumn of 1909. In its expanded form this work will 
command even more attention than the original pamphlet obtained. 
Its thesis that the modern financial system has rendered war as 
disastrous to the conqueror as to the vanquished was so novel as to 
attract universal attention. All lovers of the maintenance of peace 
should hasten to acquire a copy of this brilliant piece of political 
and economic reasoning. 

“ Cotton Growing in German Colonies,” by Mr. Moritz Schanz, 
of Chemnitz, is a reprint in pamphlet form of a paper read by him 
before the Seventh International Cotton Congress, held at Brussels 
in June of this year. The introduction and extension of cotton 
growing in German Colonies have for some time past been the 
‘objective of the Colonial Economic Committee in Berlin. Two 
powerful motives have actuated the Committee. First, the 
introduction of a new product for export would materially 
assist the colonies in their economic development; 
secondly, the German cotton industry would be _ rendered 
more independent of the American supply, which, in 
consequence of its monopoly, has, through small crops 
and “ corners,” frequently threatened the world with a cotton famine 
and violent fluctuations in price. In this paper, the writer shows 
the present condition of the cotton growing industry in German 
colonies, and discusses the factors which must obtain in order to 
render the industry financially successful. 


11. “History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. 2 vols. London: Watts 


. “The Great Illusion: A Study of the Relation of Military Power in 
Nations to their Economic and Social Advantage.” By Norman Aagell. 


London: William Heinemann. 1910. 
2. “Cotton Growing in German Colonies.” Bq Moritz Schanz. Man- 
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In the “ Report of the Minister of Public Instruction for the 
year 1908-0,"8 Victoria, a comparison is drawn between the period 
of 37 years, during which the present Education Act has been in 
force, and the prior period. Although the population has only 
increased 68 per cent., the number of individual children under 
instruction at State day schools has increased by nearly 73 per 
cent., and the average attendance by nearly 113 per cent. Before 
attendance was free and compulsory, each child, on the average, 
attended 58 days out’ of each 100 days the school was open; now 
each child attends 71 days out of each 100 school days. This is a 
remarkable proof of the necessity, and of the success of free and 
compulsory education. 

It is extremely difficult for the average Saxon to understand 
and to follow with any clear apprehension, the internal divisions in 
the Irish Party. This difficulty Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., en- 
.deavours to remove in “An Olive Branch in Ireland, and Its His- 
tory." Almost unknown to the general public, says Mr. O’Brien, 
a transformation in the racial antagonism in Ireland has taken 
place. A real national union of conflicting forces is in process of 
formation, and their mutual attitude towards the predominant 
partner is undergoing a change. In England, the old idea of the 
strong arm had given place to the new idea on the part of the Tory 
Party of “Killing Home Rule by kindness,” whilst the Liberal 
Party set themselves to the more practical work of “ Killing the 
objections to Home Rule with kindness.” 

With such ideals there arose the opportunity for evoking the 
spirit of sensible compromise, which, as Mr. O’Brien truly says, “ is 
of the essence of England’s success in the world.” Under the new 
policy of compromise and conciliation, new legislation was to be 
passed, not by Englishmen, according to English ideas, based on 
party considerations, but by the Irish majority and minority meeting 
téte-a-téte round a table. 

In the promotion of the Land Act, 1903, all parties, both 
English and Irish, were brought into touch. “ All political parties, 
English and Irish,” writes Mr. O’Brien, “who were willing to 
found their hopes upon the material prosperity of Ireland, and the 
happy inter-communion of all her claims and religious confessions, 
were equally prompted by every motive of enlightened statesman- 
ship, to join in this great process of appeasement without for- 
swearing any principles of their own. The Unionists were free to 
co-operate on the calculation that they were adopting the surest 
means of weaning a population of contented small freeholders from 
the passion of national self-government, which, according to their 
belief, was the invention of the agitators. Nationalists, with the 


_ 3-. “Report of the Minister of Public Instruction for the year 1908-9. 
Victoria Melbourne: J. Kemp, Government Printer. 
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courage of their convictions, accepted the risk with a cheerful 
heart, arguing that a protestant minority thus re-assured as to their 
property and their future status by the generous goodwill of their 
own brother-Irishmen, would soon lose all trace of the old terrors 
of spoliation and persecution into which they had been thrown by 
the spectre of Home Rule on its first sensational apparition, that 
the concrete reality of a settlement by the good sense and recip- 
rocal concessions of Irishmen themselves, of an apparently incur- 
able malady against which forty-two abortive Acts of the Imperial 
Parliament had been prescribed in vain, would be the best of all 
demonstrations to the positive English mind of the fitness of Ire- 
land for the management of her own business, and that, in fact, 
the harmonious debates of 1902-3 among Irishmen who had hither- 
to only met to cross swords in an implacable civil war, would un- 
avoidably suggest to the two British parties, and the two Houses 
of Parliament, who were little more than admiring lookers-on, that 
the scene had only to be changed from Westminster to Dublin to 
deliver the Imperial Parliament from its most humiliating failure 
and its most besetting reproach.” 

Astonishing as the success of this legislation proved, the policy 
of conciliation on which it was based was, says Mr. O’Brien, pre- 
vented from yielding a tenfold fruition of the hopes of its authors. 
The secret of this partial failure lies in the fact, according to Mr. 
O’Brien, that the Irish Party, under Mr. Redmond, has abandoned 
its inmost conviction of the wisdom of the new policy of concilia- 
tion. It is the object of this book to lay bare the train of circum- 
stances by which “ party interests were enabled to re-assert their 
disintegrating sway over the Nationalist, Unionist, and Liberal 
Parties alike, after an interval of disinterestedness, perhaps, too 
austere for our poor political imperfectibility long to maintain.” 
This story is told with all the fervour and picturesqueness of the 
Celt, and it is hardly necessary to add that it is of absorbing in- 
terest. Whether Mr. Redmond may not have a satisfactory answer 
to the charge we cannot undertake to offer any opinion. At any 
rate Mr. O’Brien clearly explains what is the policy of the “ All- 
for-Ireland movement.” 

“The Yellow and Dark-skinned People of Africa, South of 
the Zambesi,”5 by Dr. Theal, the historian of South Africa, is, as 
ifs sub-title informs us, a description of the Bushmen, the Hotten- 
tdts, and particularly the Bantu, with a collection of folk-lore of 
these various peoples. Much that is here given has already ap- 
peared in Dr. Theal’s magnum opus, “The History of South 


4. “An Olive Branch in Ireland, and Its History.” By William O’Brien, 
M.P. London: Macmillan and Co., Limited. 1910. 

5. “The Yellow and Dark-skinned People of Africa, South of the Zam- 
besi.” By George McCall Theal, Litt.D., LL.D. London: Swan Sonnen- 
wchein and Co., Ltd. 1910. 
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Africa.” In this work this ethnographical matter could not be 
separated from the text without causing the information there 
given to be defective, but since many are interested in the ethno- 
graphy of South Africa without being keen students of South A fri- 
can history or politics, it was unreasonable to expect them to wade 
through eight or nine volumes in order to extract the information 
they required. Moreover, by collecting the scattered material con- 
tained in the history, arranging it in proper order, and adding 
thereto fresh matter; Dr. Theal has produced a work which should 
prove of solid value to the student of ethnography. And just as 
the latter will be interested in the evidence adduced by Dr. Theal 
of his theory of the common origin from Central Asia of the Bush- 
men of South Africa, the pgmies of Europe, and the Semang of the 
Malay Peninsula, so the naturalist will welcome fresh evidence of 
colour-protection afforded by the respective tints of the skins of 
these three peoples. Living in forest gloom, the Semang acquired 
a very dark skin, whereas the Bushmen of the arid plains and bare 
mountain sides of South Africa, were of a lighter shade and tint, 
so as to be invisible at a short distance from their prey. “Is it 
not reasonable to suppose,” asks Dr. Theal, “ that the same guiding 
mind which coloured so many of the lower animals in accordance 
with their environment, should have exerted its beneficent power in 
aid of savage man in the same way.” From this illustration it will 
be seen that Dr. Theal approaches his subject from the scientific 
as well as from the merely descriptive point of view. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Some acquaintance with what used to be called universal his- 
tory is not only an essential part of a liberal education, but a 
necessity for those who would read their newspapers intelligently. 
The insistent claims of physical science have, however, long since 
banished it from the curriculum of our schools. “History of 
Medizval Civilization,”1 by Dr. Charles Seignobos (whose “ His- 
tory of Ancient Civilization,” was favourably noticed in the West- 
minster Review), is a work which deserves to be widely studied, 
for from it can be gained a good general idea of Europe from the 
time of the Germanic Invasion down to the dawn of the XVIIIth 


1. “History of Medieval Civilization.” By Charles Seignobos. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 
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century. There is a copious Appendix of References to English 
original and secondary sources. 


We are not surprised that Sir George Maspero’s “ New Light 
on Ancient Egypt,”2 has already reached a third impression, for 
the author is not only a scholar of world-wide reputation, but also 
possesses the art of conveying information pleasantly. The stately 
volume before us embodies the result of the researches made in the 
domain of Egyptology during a period of fifteen years. Its forty- 
two chapters deal with excavations, religions, travels, history, popu- 
lar customs, literature, etc. Under literature we have an account 
of a novel in the Theban dialect, the subject of which is the con- 
quest of Egypt by the Persians; of an Egyptian tale; of a book 
of prophecies, versions of love-poetry, and the “ Book of the Dead.” 
With regard to the last-named, Sir George Maspero pays a hand- 
some tribute to the memory of the late Sir Peter Le Page Renouf, 
its ablest translator. He is hopeful that scholars will eventually 
succeed in settling, at least approximately, the vocalisation of the 
hieroglyphics. The “Note on the Spelling of the Egyptian 
Names,” desrves the careful attention of students. In conclusion, 
a word of praise is due to the publisher for the unusual excellence 
of the illustrations, which, including the frontispiece, number 28. 


~~ The late Alexander Macmillan, the head of the greatest pub- 


lishing firm in the world, was a man of such extraordinary modesty 
that, when he entrusted Tom Hughes with the task of compiling 
the “Memoirs” of his brother Daniel, he “claimed all possible sub- 
ordination without actual extinction.” As the need for this self- 
denying ordinance no longer exists, Mr. C. L. Graves has now 
issued in sumptuous form the “Life and Letters of Alexander 
Macmillan.”8 Outside his business, which brought him gradually 
into intimate relations with nearly every man of light and leading 
in the mid-Victorian period, he had enthusiasms for the Broad 
Church movement and for Working Men’s Colleges, especially for 
that at Cambridge. Up to the latter years of his life, in fact, until 
his doctor forbade the practice, Alexander Macmillan was in the 
habit of reading all manuscripts submitted to him. The chief 
charm in this volume, which is adorned with five illustrations, is the 
letters, some of which are of absorbing interest. 





We have received a parcel of Messrs. Raphael Tuck’s Publica- 
tions and Christmas Cards which will be reviewed in next number. 


2. “New Light on Ancient Egypt.” By Sir George Maspero. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

3. “Life and Letters of Alexander Macmillan.” By C. L. Graves. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


There are men who succeed in life by sheer force of character, 
combined with bluntness of conscience and ruthless disregard of 
the rights and feelings of others, intent on blocking their progress. 
Sam Kershaw, the protagonist of “Brass,”! belonged to that 
strenuous order of beings. After forty years of wandering on the 
roads of two continents, he had accumulated a modest fortune, and 
was pining for domesticity and a roof-tree. Shrewd as he proved 
himself to be in the devious ways of the world, he was a novice in 
affairs of the heart, and after a brief but ardent courtship, he mar- 
ried Lotta Prince, who, being selfishness incarnate and a bit of a. 
fool, at once proceeded to waste his substance and imperil his 
honour. He thereupon took ship to America, and left her to shift 
for herself, after burning the bank-notes which represented his 
wealth. Five years elapse; he has made a second and far larger 
fortune, become a newspaper proprietor, and bought an estate 
near Manchester. There he meets and marries the woman who 
makes him an ideal wife, and in due course presents him with a 
son. Then, just when he has attained the highest earthly felicity, 
he finds himself confronted by his wife and sister-in-law. A weaker 
and less scrupulous nature than his would have confessed itself 
beaten at this juncture; but the word had no place in his vocabu- 
lary. It would be unfair to the author to divulge more of the plot, 
which is further complicated by the idyllic, though unsanctified, 
loves of Pierce Carter and Kate Prince, which have a tragic ending. 
We congratulate Miss May Edgington, whose “ Weight Carriers ” 
has already been favourably noticed in the Westminster Review, 
on having achieved in “ Brass,” a story of great pathos and power. 

In “The Rose in the Ring,”2 Mr. G. B. McCutcheon deals, for 
the most part, with circus life, which, we presume, is much the same 
all the world over, but with which, from the inside and in its 
sterner realities, few of us are acquainted. David Jennison, a 
Virginian gentleman of eighteen, flees across the mountains to 
escape the detectives and their bloodhounds in hot pursuit of him 
for having shot his grandfather. It is needless to mention that 
the charge again$t him was one trumped up by the actual culprit 
to screen himself and enjoy the fruits of his crime. David finds 
refuge in a travelling circus, the proprietor of which is Tom Brad- 
dock, gambler and drunkard, whose wife is a lady by birth. As 
might be expected, David falls in love with Christine Braddock, 
the star eguestrienne. Tom Braddock, under the influence of his 
evil genius, a retired Colonel who had conceived a passion for his 


1. “Brass.” By May Edgington. London: Everett and Co. 
2. “The Rose in the Ring.” By George Barr McCutcheon. London: 
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wife, goes from bad to worse. David, by the death-bed confession 
of his wicked uncle, comes into his own, and, for five years, loses 
sight of the Braddocks. Then, just when the memory of Christine, 
for whom he had long searched in vain, was growing blurred, he 
is suddenly brought face to face with her. In Dick Cronk, the 
god-hearted thief, and Ernie, his hunchback brother, whose moral 
nature is as twisted as his shape, we have striking instances of 
characterisation. “ Rose in the Ring,” shows a notable advance on 
“Truxton King,” both as regards construction and plot. The 
story is well illustraetd in colours by Mr. J. Keller. 

In 1766 appeared Lessing’s “ Laocoon”—an epoch-making 
work, which attempted to fix, once for all, the proper boundaries 
of the arts, especially the boundaries of painting and writing. His 
work was, however, little more than a development of La Fon- 
taine’s lines :— 

Les mots et les couleurs ne sont choses pareilles 
Ni less yeux ne sont les oreilles. 

In “ The New Laocoon,”3 Professor Irving Babbit deals with Les- 
sing’s shortcomings as a critic, and his masterpiece as a problem 
in comparative literature. “The Nineteenth century,” says the 
Harvard professor, “ witnessed the greatest debauch of descriptive 
writing the world has ever known. It witnessed, moreover, a gene- 
ral confusion of the arts, as well as of the different genres within 
the confines of each art. We have Gautier’s transpositions d'art, 
Rossetti’s attempts to paint his sonnets and write his pictures, Mal- 
larme’s ambition to compose symphonies with words.” The con- 
fusions against which Professor Babbit protests are the outcome 
of neo-classiscism and romanticism. Confusions of this kind were 
already rampant within a few years of Lessing’s death, in the 
writings of Novalis, Tieck, and Friedrich Schlegel. In France, 
romanticism and naturalism first found powerful expression in the 
writings of Rousseau. “The New Laocoon,” small as its size is, 
must be regarded as the most stimulative contribution to Aesthetics 
that has appeared in England for twenty years. One may differ 
widely from the author’s conclusions, but no one can fail to be struck 
by his boldness, brilliancy, and originality. 


“Uncle Polperro,”4 by Mr. Alphonse Courlander, is an extra- 
vaganza with an underlying note of gentle irony, and the titular 
hero deserves to rank with “ Mr. Pickwick,” and other great crea- 
tions of our classical novelists. Uncle Polperro was a retired 
sweet-stuff manufacturer. He had stumpy legs, little feet, and in- 
dulged in the Napoleonic attitude. In spite of these shortcomings 


3. ‘The New Laocoon.” By Irving Babbitt. London: Constable & Co. 
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he was a big-hearted man and shrewd. “Go to the public and 
get money out of them, instead of waiting for them to bring money 
to you.” This philosophy of life he imparted to his impecunious 
nephew, Charles Hastable, who accompanied him, as ship’s doctor, 
in his memorable voyage to the Bongo Islands, situated in the 
Southern seas, one of which had been “ sold” to him by an adven- 
turer with the significant name of M. Jenairien. The good ship 
“ Dje-mi-mah” (Jemima), was chartered by Captain Snack—an 
amateur teetotaller, who never drank on principle, but only as an 
“excuse ”"—who selected the crew from among his more or less 
disreputable relations. They had not been many days at sea be- 
fore they fell in with the French fleet, then engaged in manceuvres, 
and the incident, which ended farcically, was almost fraught with 
tragic consequences to all on board. When “ The Dje-mi-mah” 
struck on a coral reef, captain and crew, with the single exception 
of Orrocks, who turned out to be a nobleman in disguise, were in 
open mutiny, being under the impression that they were on a 
treasure-hunt. The only treasure, however, discovered by these 
rascals, was some chests of gilt trade-tokens left by an enterprising 
firm of German soap-manufacturers. The threads of two love- 
stories run through the volume, which we cordially recommend to 
readers. By “The Sacrifice and Eve’s Apple,” Mr. Alphonse Cour- 
lander achieved a high place among contemporary writers. “Uncle 
Polperro,” which is in a style distinct from its predecessor, must 
enhance his reputation, and we unhesitatingly recommend it to our 
readers. 


“Empire of the World,”5 by Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne, deals with a 
mysterious ‘“ New Force,” by the application of which, irrespective 
of distance, huge buildings, nay even entire fleets, may be anni- 
hilated. Its discoverer, a baronet’s younger son and M.P., is so 
destitute that, notwithstanding his rich but undeveloped gold and 
silver mines in Mexico and the possession of a knowledge which 
puts the world of finance at bis mercy, goes about as ragged as a 
tramp, and for his meals is dependent on the uncertain hospitality 
of friends. He is in love, or rather fancies himself in love, with a 
titled lady who is as poor as the proverbial church mouse, though 
all the time there is a charming American heiress, whose only am- 
bition is to marry him. At the opening of the story, London is 
scared by the immediate prospect of a German invasion, and the 
situation, despite its gravity, is not wanitng in humour ; indeed, a 
vein of quiet humour runs through the book, and to this the Cheva- 
lier Bottini, the fat tenor, and Mrs. Howard Pollock, ex-ballet 
dancer and lodging-house keeper, contribute the largest share. The 
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most original and sympathetic character is, however, John Williams, 
the Cambridge don, who combines a genius for pure mathematics 
with the unworldliness and simplicity of a child. “Empire of the 
World” is an amazingly clever story of an uncommon type. The 
illustrations by Mr. Arthur C. Michael are such as we might expect 
from so accomplished an artist. 


“Across the Gulf,”6 by Mr. Newton V. Stewart, is concerned 
with the love of a high-born woman for a mouveau riche. Lady 
Katherine, at the opening of the story, was only twenty-eight, but 
she had been a widow for seven years, and during the whole of 
that period she had found some consolation for her grief in edu- 
cating her young sister-in-law, Helen, to fulfil the duties of chéte- 
Zaine to an historic mansion. To rouse her from the state of dan- 
gerous apathy into which she had fallen after thus carrying out 
her husband’s dying behest, her uncle persuaded her to help Sir 
Richard Evans, an ironmaster ambitious of a seat in the House of 
Commons. A close friendship, which developed into love, sprang 
up between the pair. Sir Richard, however, was saddled with a 
wife unable to share her husband’s intellectual aims. The reader 
must discover for himself the consequences of this situation. The 
story is very pleasantly told. 

We remember reading in Truth a “queer story” of a 
certain bishop who lost his garments at a Turkish bath, and was 
consequently obliged to return to his hotel in a suit of a loud check- 
pattern. The plot of “Love at Cross Purposes,”? is, in some re- 
spects, parallel to this, except that in Mr. Alexander Otis’s story, 
it is a layman who is forced by circumstances to masquerade in 
clerical, or rather semi-clerical attire, and, thus arrayed, is carried 
off to the mansion of some wealthy people, and there received as 
the Rev. Charles W. Tupper. The daughter of the house soon 
recognises that he is an impostor, and proceeds without delay to 
use his ministrations to save herself from marrying a popular actor 
who had terrorised her into accepting his attention. As a matter 
of course, the real Simon Pure turns up, and has to be disposed of ; 
but the arrival of the Bishop on the scene leads to still further 
complications. It is all very clever, very amusing, and utterly im- 
probable when one comes to think of it; but that will not happen 
unit! the story has been read from cover to cover. 


All who read, and to read was to enjoy “ The Passion of the 
President,” will be surprised, and perhaps somewhat disappointed, 
that Mr. John Haslette has not followed up his notable success by 
another brilliant and exciting romance of South American life, of 
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which we English folk know so amazingly little. “The Carven 
Ball,”8 deals with an Italian secret society, the members of which, 
blackmailers to a man, possessed an ivory ball which, to the 
initiated, displayed a mysterious musical score. The story itself 
opens with Clifford’s loss of fortune, which determined him to use 
his 45 h.p. motor-car for a personally conducted tour. Among the 
party was an extre“aely attractive girl travelling under the escort 
of her father. It was evident to Clifford, ere the car had proceeded 
far on its way, that the two most interesting members of the party 
were fugitives, possibly from justice, and soon the girl disappears 
in a manner which led Clifford to believe that she had been kid- 
napped by ruffians. The strongest scene in the story is when he 
lights on the corpse of an Italian who had been murdered in a 
bungalow. The mystery is well preserved to the end, and there is 
a veritable glut of sensational episodes. 

In “The Mulberries of Daphne,”® the author of ‘“ Edward 
and I and Mrs. Hunybun, which was favourably noticed in the Wes#- 
minster Review, tells a simple and pretty love-story that goes 
straight to the heart. Daphne, daughter of Lord and Lady Lem- 
priere, had, at the persuasion of her worldly-minded mother, drifted 
into an engagement with Sir’ Lewis Salmon, the “catch of the 
season.” It was in a hospital ward, when visiting a dying servant, 
that this unspoiled beauty first came into direct contact with the 
realities of life, and met the manly young officer who was to open 
for her the vistas of love. She thereupon ran away from home, 
and, with a capital of £10 which her charities soon exhausted, 
eventually found a situation as lady-help in an ill-regulated house- 
hold, in which a soldier-servant performed by turns the functions 
of housemaid, nurse, and cook. The plot is original, the denoue- 
ment highly dramatic, and the characterisation excellent. Miss 
Kate Horn is too exquistie an artist to overcrowd her canvas, but 
her figures stand out distinctly, for instance, Lady Lempriere, who 
crams her drawing-room with more or less genuine antique furni- 
ture and curios to sell to wealthier friends; Ba hsheba Pharcah, 
the coarse-tongued, warm-hearted, lodging-house keeper; and, 
lastly, Sir Lewes Salmon’s mother, a survival from the Whitechapel 
ghetto. We cofigratulate Miss Kate Horn on having given us a 
pretty and most readable story. 

Mr. Alfred H. Miles cherishes the noble ambition of infusing, 
by precept and example, courage in the hearts of our young people. 
Take, for instance, his “Brave Boys,” and “Brave Girls.” 
“ Heroines of the Home, and the World of Duty,”!° edited by him, 
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may be taken as a sequel of the latter. It consists of thirty-two 
tales by writers of such eminence as F. W. Orde Ward, M.A., Clive 
Fenn, F. W. Calkins, C. G. D. Roberts, Grace S. Ridmond, Caro- 
line Zuyland, and many others. As courage is not the prerogative 
of any age or clime, and no more belongs to the past than to the 
present, the stories are taken from our own times. The weirdest 
adventure is “ A Night of Terror in Formosa,” ; but “A Desperate 
Business,” the scene of which is laid in a church reputed to be 
haunted, will probably have a wider appeal. It would be hard to 


select a more acceptable present for girls than this prettily bound 
and generously illustrated volume. 


Mr. W. Holt-White, as all who have read “The Man Who 
Stole the Moon,” will agree, has a lively humour of a unique kind. 
The hero of “ The Man Who Dreamed Right,’" is a middle-aged 


clerk nomed Mymms, who would have gone into his grave un- 
honoured and unsung, had he not, to his undoing, possessed an 


uncanny faculty for “ spotting” winners. Uneasy in his conscience, 
this good little man sought ghostly counsel of the Hon. and Rev. 
Roland Sheffington, who promptly carried him off to his sister, 
the Duchess of Mold. Mymznis told his story to the Duchess, who 
was a leading member of the Anti-Gambling League, and her 
assembled guests, among whom were a Jewish speculator, and at- 
tachés from the German and American Embassies respectively. 
The editor of a “yellow journal” was the first to secure Mymms 
as a sporting prophet. As a tipster he proved infallible, and soon 
the “bookies” began to fear the approach of ruin. But his troubles 
began when it came to be discovered that he could foretell the 
rise and fall of stocks and shares, and, finally, the deliberations of 
Cabinet Councils. Then the diplomatists of rival Powers set about 
kidnapping the unhappy Cockney, who became a suuttlecock in 
their hands, with the Earl of Marsden and Lady Cecilia Sheffington 
ever on.his track. The President of the United States and the 
Emperor of Germany figure prominently in this brilliant extrava- 
ganza, which has a tragic ending. 


“ Autographic Elements in Latin Inscriptions,”12 has not 
hitherto, here or elsewhere, received the attention which it de- 
serves. Mr. Henry H. Armstrong’s monograph, which comes to us 
from the University of Michigan, seems to have suggested itself to 
him by a note in Peck’s “ Personal Element in Roman Epitaphs.” 
Inscriptions which contain genuine autobiographic forms still num- 
ber over 2,200, and are widely scattered over Italy, few being found 
elsewhere. The Romans possessed the autobiographic feeling in 


tr. “The Man who Dreamed Right.” By W. Holt-White. London: 
Everett and Co. 

12. “ Autographic Elements in Latin Inscriptions.” By Henry H. Arm- 
strong. New York. The Macmillan Co. 
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an unusual degree, aud this found fullest expression among the 
lower orders of society, but was curbed by the unlettered being 
obliged to have recourse to professional stone-cutters and poetas- 
ters for literary forms, which consequently tended to become stereo- 
typed. Nevertheless, the feeling, often quite individual, forms a 
characteristic element of Latin epigraphy from the Monumentum 
Ancyranum down to the hasty scrawls of idlers. Mr. Armstrong’s 
monograph is creditable both to himself and the University that 


issued it. 
In “ A Study in Latin Abstract Substantives.”t8 Mr. Manson 
A, Stewart seeks to prowe—(1) that in respect to the use of sub- 


stantives, at least, classical prose, contrary to the prevalent belief, 
is as abstract, or even more so, than the popular speech ; (2) that 


no class of abstract substantives (particularly the class in -tio) can 


be said to be characteristic either of the popular speech or of the 


classical language as a whole; (3) that words which were most 


common in the classical language were also most common in the 
popular speech, with few exceptions; that the greater part of all 
rare literary words either had no existence in popular speech, or 
their existence then was of short duration or of sporadic occur- 
rence; and (4) that the appearance in post-classical literature of 
ante-classical words which did not become classical is not evidence 
of itself of the vulgar character of such words; but that the 
greater part, at any rate, of such revivals, are due to the archaistic 
tendency of individual writers. Mr. Stewart’s conclusion as regards 
word-formation, is that all that belonged to the sermo classicus 
was also a part of the sermo vulgaris, excepting only technical and 
other terms, which the great mass of people never have occasion to 
use. We have followed Mr. Stewart’s arguments closely, and are 
of opinion that he has proved his thesis beyond the possibility of 
adoubt. Classical scholars will find the appendix most informative. 

“’Twixt Life and Duty on Sea and Shore,”!* comprises 
thirty-five stirring stories of courage and heroic devotion, mostly 
from the Far West, which will not be less enjoyed for being true. 
They are the work of such accomplished story-writers as H. J. A. 
Harvey, C. A. Stephens, F. W. Calkin, E. W. Thompson, A. W. 
Tolman, and others, under the editorship of Mr. Alfred H. Miles. 
Though all are good, we confess to a preference for “ Saved by a 
Newspaper,” and “In the Moulding Room” Books of this descrip- 
tions serve as an antidote to the mischievous and demoralising 
trash offered to youth by a certain section of the weekly press. 
The volume is attractively bound and well illustrated, and, as a 
Christmas or New Year’s gift,will be prized by all healthy-minded boys. 

13. “A Study in Latin Abstract Substantives.”” By Manson A. Stewart, 
Yankton College. New York: The Macmillan Publishing Co. 


_ 14. _“*Twixt Life and Duty on Sea and Shore.” Edited by Alfred H. 
Miles. London: Stanley Paul and Co. 
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“The Amazing Mutes,”5 by Mr. Ward Muir, are the mem- 
bers of the Mutual Improvement Touring Association, who, con- 
ducted by Mr. Sweetman, proceeded to spend a week in “ Lovely 
Lucerne,” for the modest outlay of five guineas. It would be hard 
to imagine a more heterogeneous company than this, for it included 
a baronet’s daughter ; an old lady of title; her butler, who, by the 
way, travelled first-class; the editor of a “rag” called “ The Ivy 
Leaf,” his chief contributor, who was likewise his fiancee; a genial 
“bounder”; a gushing suburban miss; and a spinster of grim 
respectability but uncertain age. The chapter-headings are culled 
from the platitudes of a pompous baronet, one of which runs thus: 
—“ It is delightful to feel that one is understood ; doubly delight- 
ful to perceive that one is rated at one’s true value.” Unconven- 
tional Lady Anchester and her “correct” butler, Mr. Pomfret, who 
is disconcerted at finding himself travelling with his mistress’s 
nephew, are astoundingly clever characterisations. We heartily 
commend this story to readers capable of appreciating delicate 
satire. 





DRAMA. 


To the professed student of English literature, Peacock is 
known as a clever novelist and the author of a few poems which 
find a place in the larger anthologies. None, however, of the col- 
lective editions of his work, make mention of him as a playwright. 
The only allusion to his plays occurs in Sir Henry Cole’s “ Bio- 
graphical Notes of T. L. Peacock,” of which ten copies were issued 
for private circulation in 1875. “The Plays of Thomas Love 
Peacock,”! now edited by Dr. A. B. Young, author of “ The Life 
and Novels of Thomas Love Peacock,” consist of “ The Dilettant,” 
“The Circle of Loda,” and “The Three Doctors.” The first- 
named has many points of similarity to “Headlong Hall,” the 
author’s first tale; the last is a poignant satire on the medical 
profession. To deal adequately with these plays, for the publica-, 
tion of which we are grateful to the learned editor, would exceed * 
the limits at our disposal. In conclusion, the poems interspersed , 
in them, constitute further proof of Peacock’s genius as a writer of 
lyrics, both serious and facetious. Of the latter, “The Dinner | 
Bell,” seems the best example. of 


15. PE aware Ser re be a. London : Stanley Paul & Co. 
I. e Plays o omas Love Peacock.” Edited by A. B. Y , M.A., 4 
Ph.D. London: David Nutt. F sedi 
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